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HE BILL OF 


RIGHTS 


In the Republican Era 


Hi announcement of a Supreme Court 

decision that “unions may print views on 

politics’—as one metropolitan paper head- 
lined it—would have sounded pretty much “un- 
American” on any morning of the not-so-easily- 
forgotten New Deal days. The mere stating of 
the alternate thought—that labor unions may 
hot publish their views on politics—would be 
enough to make eyebrows lift and shoulders 
shrug in the pre-Taft-Hartley era. 

*The teeling of genuine relief throughout the 
labor world caused by this simple—and rather 
Jimited—affirmation of the First Amendment 
is a fair gauge of the defensive psychology into 
Which the persistent anti-labor crusade has cast 
Most of our unions since the election in the 
Mal! of 1946 of the recently adjourned “business- 
men's” Congress. 
| Be that as it may, the removal of the Taft- 
Hartley ban on political spending by labor 
Unions, in so far as such spending affects union- 
owned publications, is a hefty blow in behalf 
of the retention of a free press in America. 
Coming on the eve of a crucial national cam- 
‘paign, the Supreme Court’s decision should 
Serve to widen the opportunities for the labor 
Press to carry the political message to its 
Millions of readers in the ménths immediately 
abead of us. 


*% % * 


Tue specific case on which the Supieme Court 
aeted involved the endorsement last spring by 
Philip Murray in the CIO News of Edward A. 
Garmatz of Baltimore as candidate for Con- 
gress in a special election. Federal Judge Ben 
Moore, of West Virginia, before whom the case 
first came up, had held unconstitutional the 
Section in the Taft-Hartley Act which prohibits 
labor unions to express their political views in 
federal elections. To get an early and final 
decision on this ban, the Government and the 
Clo attorneys agreed to carry the controversy 
at once to the highest tribunal. 

The decision now announced by the Supreme 
Court, however, evades the question of con- 
Stitutionality brought vp from Judge Moore's 
lower court and it also expresses no opinion 
Fegarding labor’s right to allocate funds di- 
rectly from their own treasuries not only for 
Printing journals but for sundry other political 
Purposes. The Court, in fact, by a 5-4 division, 
declares that Congress, through the Tait- 
Hartley Act, could not have intended “to bar 
& trade journal, a house organ or a newspaper 
from expressing views on candidates or po- 
litical proposals in the regular course of its 
Publication.” 

What the majority of the Court actually 
avers is that Congress, no matter what pur- 
P0Ses it may have had when it passed this 
legal masterpiece, could not possibly have in- 
tended to trample on the guarantee of freedom 
of the press. At best, therefore, it is a fifty-fifty 

cision, with the majority of the Court obvi- 
bisl y holding its breath to avoid saying some- 

Whg oo harsh, or too courageous, that might 


By Max D. Danish 


sound altogether ‘too “liberal” for the illiberal 
era we are spéeding: through. 
* “a - 


Tue value. of this Supreme Court decision, 
nevertheless, should be assessed far beyond its 
direct tangible effect on current labor political 
activity. For, it could frankly be stated, that 
had this decision not freed many labor publi- 
caions from the special Taft-Hartley hobblings, 
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the unions eventually would have found ways 
and means for informing their members with 
regard to their stand concerning this or that 
House or Senate candidate in the fall elections. 

Of greater worth to the unions is the spiritual 
shot-in-the-arm flowing from this dent in the 
Taft-Hartley armor, the psychological lift which 
even this soft-pedaled repudiation of that 
iniquitous piece of legislation offers organized 
Jabor at this moment 


Such a lift was badly needed in labor ranks. 
It can hardly be denied that the general con- 
fusion in liberal opinion with regard to top- 
level political choices, a confusion made worse 
by the Wallace-Communist political alliance, 
has tended to slow up materially labor’s po- 
litical plans which began shaping up last fall. 
Literally millions of trade unionists, inde- 
pendent voters and liberals who would spurn 
any GOP nominee regardless of his “lesser 
evil” credentials, have for months on end been 
frustrated by the very painful fact that they 
had no standard-bearer on whom they could, 
or would, unite. 


This situation will, in all likelihood, remain 
in a fog until the national conventions of both 
major parties are over. The encouraging bit 
of news from the Supreme Court, meanwhile, 
should remind the planners and strategists of 
labor’s 1948 campaign that, presidential nomi- 
nees aside, the political history of the past few 


years has carved out for the trade unions a 
battle line for its own survival. 

The target point in this labor campaign is 
Congress—the election of as many liberal Con- 
gressmen and the retirement of as many anti- 
labor and anti-social Congressmen as the po- 
tential of labor’s resources can encompass, 
Within the scope of this campaign, and flowing 
from it, are such “musts” as the repeal of the 
entire Taft-Hartley Act, enactment of price 
and rent controls, federal public housing, the 
civil rights body of legislation, and unremitting 
support for world democracy and economic 
reconstruction. ; 
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An Ugly Issue 


HILE a German state does not 

even exist at present, the Ger- 

man issue continues to plague 
the world and threatens to divide the 
Western nations among themselves. 
The French Chamber approved the six- 
power agreement by a majority of only 
a handful of votes against the vehe- 
ment opposition of de Gaullists and 
Meanwhile, de Gaulle’s 
movement is gain- 
ing strength, and 
it is not impos- 
sible that next fall 
it will acquire de- 
cisive influence on 
French foreign 
policy. It is by this 
rift that the polit- 
ical atmosphere 
among the war- 
time allies has 
been poisoned. 
The Western 
Union is not making much headway. 
The New Europe outlined at the Hague 
has not progressed. While the Russian 
issue remains primordial, there is no 
united front in the West 


Communists 
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Fra NCE'S fears are genuine and seri- 
ous. If Germany recovers, her industry 
may again be made to serve military 
needs A German government may 


again try to attack France—as it has 


three times in 70 years. In each case, 
France alone proved too weak to re- 


sist; in the two latest wars, she did 
not win until at least part of her terri- 
tory was occupied and ravished by the 
enemy and outside help intervened. 

Some parties in France relied for 
security on the League of Nations. The 
League proved impotent. Should France 
now rely on the similarly impotent 
United Nations? Many people in France 
relied on an alliance with the Soviet 
Union. That alliance proved to be de- 
ceptive. Czechoslovakia and Poland 
were allies, tpo—they crumbled before 
France was attacked. Only England 
has proved to be an ally of consistent 
help; yet while this help ultimately 
saved France, it did not come until 
after heavy defeats and devastation. 

Yet there is a great deal of short- 
sightedness in France’s policy toward 
Germany at the present time. France 
is reluctant and hesitant. France keeps 
reiterating her objections—without ad- 
vancing an alternative plan. She says 
what should not be done, but never 
says what Western policy toward Ger- 
many should be more than a few 
months hence. 

Nor should it be forgotten that there 
are dangers to foreign occupation 
which, fortunately, have not been 
manifest so far but are certain to 
develop as the shock caused by defeat 
wears off. Conspiracies against the oc- 
cupying power, fighting, outbursts of 
popular indignation will arise. Occupa- 
tion will have to end sooner or later— 







and what does France propose as @ 
permanent guarantee? 

The solution advancéd by Moscow is 
simple but deceptive. The placing of 
all of Germany under Soviet Russian 
control is apt to increase, not diminish, 
France’s concern. Moreover, relations 
between Moscow and Berlin may one 
day be reversed, all the efforts of the 
Kremlin notwithstanding. Once a satel- 
lite, Germany may well turn against 
the East and suddenly seek to create 
that great continental empire which 
Hitler tried to build against Soviet 


resistance. 
* 7 . 


So often deceived in her reliance on 
foreign aid and leagues of nations, 
France will have no choice but to forge 
her own military strength. 

This is what France neglected to do 
in the 1930’s and what, it seems, she 
does on a modest scale today. It was 
no secret that Hitler was rearming be- 
tween 1934 and 1938. France knew 
about the thousands of: tanks being 
Produced in German: factories, about 
the German air force built by the best 
engineers in Europe, and: about the 
training of. huge German armies. Hav; 
ing missed the moment to forestall 
these developments by armed force and 
fully aware of the growing menace, 
France lacked the appropriate arma- 
ments to do anything about it. In, the 
French Parliament, the Communists 
opposed rearmament. and voted against 
defense appropriations. Even among 
Socialists and Radicals there often pre- 
vailed obsolete pacifist notions, such 
as “fight the militarists.” In general, 
there was a lack of foresight, a lack 
of leaders adequate to the task. 

It seems that today France is again 
suffering from the same disease. Her 
army is small; her navy was destroyed 
in the war; her air force is none too 
impressive. No doubt sacrifices are 
needed if France is to become a great 
military power. High taxes woulfl be 
inevitable, and it is only natural that 









after the terrible war years, the new ~ 
burden would be unpopular. But there — 
is no shortcut to security. Instead of 
trying to stop the inexorable course 
of events, to bar the rehabilitation of 
her neighbor and to make difficulties 
in the re-establishment of norma! con- 
ditions in Europe, France has the 
means in her own manpower and 
economy to acquire that considerable 
measure of security which it can gain 
at present. 

Nor is it true that Germany, with her 
60 to 70 millions, is bound to be 
stronger than France, with her 42 
millions. Population figures are no in. 
dex to military’ strength, as the history 
of Europe has constantly shown. War 
potential hinges decisively on the moral 
fibre of a nation, on the foresight of 
its policy, and on its leadership 
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Awerican assistance is indispen- 
sable if a new German danger is to be 
forestalled. In both world wars, Ger- 
many’s defeat was assured once the US 
entered the conflict. But in both cases, 
Germany went to war certain that the 
US would stay on the sidelines. In 
1914 as in 1939, this country was not 
only neutral and unarmed but even 
pledged to stay out of the fighting. In 
both cases, neutrality proved to be a 
fiction. 

In the 20th century, American weak- 
ness and neutrality have acted as an 
asset in the calculations of every Euro- 
pean aggressor: Wilhelm II, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin. For this lack of fore- 
sight and preparedness the American 
people have paid dearly. 

For France and for the US alike. the 
development of national strength is the 
order of the day, as the only effective 
safeguard of security against all sorts 
of new aggressors, against dangers 
which today emanate from imperialist 
Communism, and which at some future 
date may lurk in the extremes of re- 
viving nationalism of some other Euro- 
pean nation. 
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Republican Love Call 


T was in Governor Dewey’s head- 
I quarters that I actually heard the 

Indian Love Call intoned. But it 
might well have served as a theme 
convention. I 
found myself witnessing the high Re- 
publican shenanigans by inadvertence. 
On my regular commuter run from 


song for the entre 


Delaware 1 was transferring to the 
New York train. But the circus atmos- 
phere of William Penn's fine old town 
was too much for me. I followed the 
elephant 


actually 


There wos 


-an elephant, 
Two of them, in 
fact. The more 
conspicuous of 
them was a Walt 
Disney creation 
nstalled atop the 
marquee of the 
old Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. Despite 
his flashy color 
scheme and cer- 
tain signs of fri- 
volity in his de- 
sign. he was not 





Jacking in discrimination. The ancient 
doo: n of the place is authority for 
the sintement that he faints, deflates 


and collapses every time one of the 
leading Republican aspirants comes 


into view. What favored end thus far 


invisible candidate he ting for, 
no man can tell. Perhaps if General 
Eisenhower were to march up Broad 
Street, he ould swe p and float 


THE NEW LEADER is published every Saturday by The New 


away into the blue. The other symbol 
of the party of Lincoln ig a genuine 
biological specimen hastily shipped to 
Senator Taft from Ohio by air. 


I note that reports of the correspond- 
ents are all dated Convention Hall. 
Put no faith in that dateline. Any half- 
sober newspaper man who was in Phila- 
delphia on the opening day of the great 
conclave would know better than to 
hang around the great auditorium out 
beyond the University. The speeches 
of Governor Duff, Governor Green 
and Chairman Reece were all strictly 
Neanderthal - McCormick. No alert 
member of the Newspaper Guild would 
hope to pick a shred of news from 
them. . 


But the headquarters of the candi- 
dates were brimming with life and 
reality. To an old-timer like me, some 
aspects of the shows put on at Phila- 
delphia had a strangeness that was 
not entirely unpleasant. The sweating, 
shirt-sleeved fat men puffing big black 


cigars, who used to make the bargains 
in smoke-filled hotel rooms, were 
hardly visible. In the Stassen head- 
quarters, just one man with abdomen 


protruding bove his straining belt, 
burning brand 


clamped between his- teeth and with 


with the black and 


sweat-soaked shirt giving evidence of 
his earnestness, actually did *appear. 
And the very sight of such an out- 
moded character nearly caused a riot. 
I heard a group of respectable-looking 





clubwomen talk about running him out 
of the place. 

I am willing to believe that each of 
the three leading contenders spent 
sums running into the hundreds of 
thousands to set up their alluring po- 
litical webs. Stassen had the lobby of 
the Bellevue-Stratford. Dewey had the 
Grahd Ball Room. Taft had practically 
the whole of Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
And from early morn till past mid- 
night, each of these centers echoed 
with well-planned activity. 


7 * * 


Tarr rather outdid the others by 
furnishing a real brass band. But each 
propaganda center had endless vocal 
and instrumental trios and quartets, a 
gaudy variety of vaudeville turns and 
—a point of great importance—a Master 
of Ceremonies. I had never sensed, 
before I partook of the convention 
delight, how completely the techniques 
of the radio show have become a part 
of our social pattern. 


Each new group of entertainers would 
be introduced with one of those corny 
little quips which the multitude so 
thoroughly enjoys. People would be 
called up from the audience. asked such 
difficult questions as “Who will be the 
next President of the US?” And when 
the right answer was forthcoming.- the 
right-answerer would be greeted with 
storms of applause and rewarded with 
a suitable gift of candy, nylons er con- 
vention badges. 


Only once—and to my great delight 
—did this technique go wrong 
gaunt boy in a Jumber-jacket with a 
knapsack on his back stalked into the 
hali—looking stiffly out-of-place. The 
quick eye of the MC was instantly 
caught. Here was a picturesque figure 
not. to be overlooked. The boy was 
ushered onto the stage and up to the 
microphone. Yes, he had. walked all 
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the way from Marquette, Michigan. 
For the first time that great audience 
was quiet. What did folks think of 
Stassen away out there? Thev didn't 
know what to think. At this point the 
MC’s smile turned a bit glassy. ~ Well, 
well, after what you have seen here, 
you will certainly go back and line 
people up for the right candidate.” 
“Well, you see,” gawkily spoke the boy, 
“I belong to a non-partisan society of 
Northern Michigan College, and I 
promised the students that I would 
attend all the conventions and come 
back and tell’ them the truth about the 
candidates.” 


By now Mr. MC was going down for 
the third time. “Here are two pretty 
girls. I'll turn you over to them. By 
the time they get through with you, 
you'll be wearing a Stassen button.” 
Soon the boy and the two girls strolled 
into my neighborhood. I could see that 
the fair Stassen missionaries were at 
their wit’s end. When I motioned t 
the boy to come to my table the two 
girls beat a retreat. The boy smiled 
wanly and said: “Seems like these 
people don’t unterstand what I'm 
after.” 


It is all more or less like the pep 
rallies which precede great intercol- 
legiate football games. It is taken for 
granted that the team has been well 
coached, that it has the right plays 
But the business of the meetings is 
create the atmosphere of victory. “We 
will win with Taft’—or Dewey @ 
Stassen. It is taken for granted that 
the participants are chiefly interested 
in being on the winning -side—vratnel 
than helping to nominate the best me 
Real decisions are made elswhere--® 
rooms which may be hygienically 2! 
conditioned rather than smoke-filleé 
But the part in which the pub'it 
allowed to participate is, at les:1. & 
amusing show 
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7, ASHINGTON, D. C—In com- 
W mon. with the. .rest of the 


nation, the word. “convention’ 


means’ Philadelphia everywhere in 


Washington, with the ‘possible ex-~- 
ception of the office and member- 


ship of the Washington Newspaper 


Guild. In the latter case, a somewhat 
schizophrenic condition has arisen in 
consequence of Washington’s trade 


union cause celebre, “the Buchanaa 


case.” In a referendum this week, the 


members of the Washington News- 
paper Guild upheld by 251 to 163 the 
decision of- the WNG’s executive board 
that under the terms of the Guild 
contract with the Washington Stor, 
the confessed membership of reporter 
Thomas G. Buchanan, Jr., in the Com- 


munist Party is “just and_ sufficient 


cause” for,dismissal. The issue raised 
is headed for an airing and possibly 
a knockdown and drag-out fight at 
the San Francisco convention of the 
American Newspaper Guild) which 
opens next Monday, June 28. 

Through reliable channels it is re- 


ported that the Communist Party and 
its extensive apparatus will take the 
Buchanan case to the San Francisco 
Guild convention for a last-ditch fight. 
Under the Newspaper Guild constitu- 
tion it is possible, of course, for the 
convention to take action reversing the 
referendum of the Washington Guild 
membership. This will be the objec- 
tive of the Communists, who find ia 
the issue a serious problem of tactics 
for the party. 

The tactical problem for the Com- 
munists is whether they will now en- 
counter a new impediment in their 
long-\me strategy of using trade 
union membership as a cloak for their 
fiith-column activities. 

For many honest and sincere trade 
unionists—in the Guild and in other 
unions—the question is whether a line 
can be successfully drawn by trade 
unons on a practical operating basis, 
when it is permissible under the union 
contract, whereby the unions can them- 
Selves differentiate between totali- 
tarian fifth-column operators within 
their midst and merely holders of mi- 
fority or unpopular political opinions. 

This question, no doubt, will be the 
core of the debate at the San Fran- 
eisco convention. For the issue is more 
acute, perhaps, in such a trade union 
as the Newspaper Guild than, let us 
Say, the Bagel Bakers Union or even 
the Buttonhole Makers Union. 

Because the modern techniques of 
fifth-column totalitarians have accen- 
tuated the critical importance of propa- 
anda and the channels of propaganda, 
the fact that a reporter today or to- 
morrow may handle news of an im- 
portant opinion-forming or propa- 
sanda nature makes the reporter’s 
Persona] line-up on the side of the 
Pro or anti-democratic forces vitally 
portant to the inner strength of a 
democratic nation and such institutions 
& trade unions. The position of a 


Pretzel bender, of course, is some- 
What less critical—unless he absent- 
Mindedly starts bending his pretzels 
Into 


the shape of the -hammer and 
or the swastika. 
+ * * 


Bickle 


I; Should be 


expected, of course, that 
the ¢ P 


ommunists will try to achieve 





Totalitarians and Union Rights 


By Jonathan Stout 
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TAFT RIDING HIGH 
But the Bandwagon Seemed Dewey's 


reductio ad absurdum by carrying this 
question to ridiculous extremes in 
their usual manner. The point being, 
naturally, to frighten every innocent 
holder of minority political beliefs into 
fearing himself in jeopardy. The Com- 
munists may attempt to obscure the 
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An Editorial Statement: 





opposes a lifting of the embargo. 


tunism on this question. 
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trates the chicanery most anti-Stalinist liberals, including Zionists, quite expect 
from this third party-Stalinist party candidate. 


SUM 


Wallace as Hypocrite 
On Israel 


Tue Wallace Third Party movement, sired by the Communist Party, con- 
tinues to attempt to exploit whatever issues exist to win support. This week, 
it seemed as if their pretense of pro-Zionist sympathy might backfire and 
cost them heavily. All CP fronts assure questioners that Wallace supports 
a lifting of the embargo on arms to Israel which Zionists, and others, ardently 
urge. The truth—as the story begins to become known—is that Henry Wallace 


In a recent press conference, Wallace made this fact as plain as he can 
any fact. In the May 30 issue of./M. John K. Weiss reported the interview: 
“He (Wallace) had a little difficulty with one ardent pro-Zionist reporter, who 
doesn’t quite follow the Wallace objection to lifting the Palestine arms embargo. 
Wallace explained twice he opposes all shipments of arms from any country 
to any other country.” Whatever this may mean semantically, in terms of 
American policy it means unequivocally that Wallace does not favor a lift- 
ing of the embargo. Since he is soliciting votes on the basis of a program that 
his supporters are attempting to present as pro-Zionist, it is helpful for the 
electorate to be informed of these views of Wallace before the election. 


Reporter Jack Brad of Labor Action checked with PM's John K. Weiss who 
confirmed the authenticity of his quote as printed and who stated that Wallace 
had made this statement several times previously. 
Wallace stand has not received the publicity it merits, although a partial 
explanation is that the Communists guiding Henry have kept it a secret from 
the public. They have consistently told questioners that they were not familiar 
with the statement. Widespread knowledge of the statement seems likely to 
seriously hurt Wallace’s attempt at a sizable vote as the result of his oppor- 


The New York Times reported on June 6: “Some limited supplies of muni- 
tions, ii is believed, already have been shipped from Czechoslovakia to both 
sides.” Comments Labor Action correctly: “This is reminiscent of the Italo- 
Ethiopian War when Russia sold oil to Mussolini while Stalinists were howling 
for support of Ethiopia.” The latest revelation of Wallace's twisting stand. 
while apparently in conflict with the CP stand at the moment, further illus- 


fact that under the Guild’s contract 
with the Washington Star, as in simi- 
lac cases, the Guild remains at all 
times in the driver’s seat, for the 
Guild the right to decide 
whether and when it wishes to invoke 
the grievance machinery provided un- 


retains 
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der the contract. Which means, as @ 


“matter of principle and policy, that 


the membership of the union makes 
the ultimate decision by a democratic 
process (a referendum in the Buchanan 
case, for example) as to whom to 
defend and when to fight for him, The 
publisher can only bring an accusa~ 
tion. The Guild remains the court 
where that accusation is judged. If 
the publisher can prove his case, the 
grievance machinery provides a neu- 
tral arbiter for a fair hearing. If the 
publisher cannot prove his case, no 
innocent holder of minority political 
views need fear, for his strength and 
his defense lie within the informed 
purview ot his fellow union members, 
which is, after all, the sole seat and 


source of his security in any case. 


The Washington Guild membership 
in its referendum has taken the view 
that the 
paperman is a critical component. As 
one member of the Washington Guild’s 
executive board put it, if a newspaper 
publisher is given the verdict by com- 
petent physicians that a member of 
his staff is a kleptomaniac, the pub- 
lisher does not need to wait until the 
staff member has stolen something 
from somebody he has gone to inter- 
view before discharging him. The 
Washington Guild’s view is that, under 
competent medical advice, the pub- 
lisher would, for “just and sufficient 
cause,” be justified in discharging a 
kleptomaniac before any thefts occur, 


moral integrity of a news- 


The position of the Washington Guild 
is that a member of the Communist 
Party has lost his moral integrity, and 
hence cannot be defended in his job 
under the Washington Star contract 
any more than the Guild could defend 
a kleptomaniac. 


The Guild board points out that 
under trade practices in the profession 
of journalism, eligibility to Guild 
membership is open to any person 
hired by the publis::ers, who therefore 
bear the first responsibility for the 
presence of Communists, Nazis or 
Fascists in the profession. And under 
the National Labor Relations Act, the 
union must open its membership to 
and must reprecent every employee in 
a plant where the Guild through 
process of law has become the cole 
lective bargaining agent of the eme 
ployees. 


Kleptomaniacs and other immoral 
characters, such as fifth columnists, 
can be thrust upon the Newspaper 
Guild by a combination of the pub- 
lisher and the law. The question raised 
by the Washington Guild’s executive 
board was whether the union is under 
compulsion to drape the protective 
mantle of the trade union over klepto- 
mania or other immorality. 


The referendum of the Washington 
Guild membership has established a 
prect s-.nt in trade union practice. It 
is new primarily because the issue 
itself has only through recent world 
events come to be understood as a 
new strategic problem of the defense 
of democracy under attack by modern 
totalitarian techniques of deception 
and sabotage. 


The question now goes to the Guild’s 
national convention, which will decide 
whether democracy can produce the 
effective means by which it can defend 
itself, or whether democracy must 
remain forever vulnerable to the de< 
ceptioy of the enemy. 


“ 
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@® The American Congress has at’ 
long last passed a bill designed to 
alleviate the plight of the DPs by 
admitting some 200,000 io the US/ 
The legislation is bad, and in only the 
slightest way copes with the enor- 
mous problem that faces the Dis- 
placed Persons of Europe and the 
continent itself. 

In this article, by Kaare) Pusta. Sr., 
attention is called to conditions in the 
camps themselves. under the feeble 
supervision of the International Ref- 
ugee Organization. States Mr. Pusta: 
“The IRO. 
most of the fau'ts of iis predecessor, 
UNRRA.” The DP problem is still far 
from a satisfactory solution. The con- 


has elready inherited 


tinuing and incred’ bly tracic plight 
of the hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and chi'dren who have been 
victimized by both Nazis and Com- 
munisis calls for dras!‘c action by the 
UN, by the governmen’s of a’) free 
coun'ries and par‘ culerly by the 
Bist Congress of the USA. 








a jocueen aunil 

[FF im of ip.¢ ‘ aul } ad 
| indeed But t it not about 

4 1.000.000 ‘ ! € pe on in 
the A rican and British occupation 

nes i vorse t ry 1 t « tie Wwerman 
people \ deles ‘ ‘ 1 Estonian 
Committee in Sto« ol Mrs. Poska- 
Gruntha! wiht \ rhe ' December 
over 20 Eston an « i in both areas, 
found that the fou clothing and 
housing conditior wre reall alarm- 
ng. ocury hunger, e¢ ! and tuber- 
culosis altac whole fam lie and es- 
pecially children. The fat ration is 80 
grams (about 3 ounce weekly in the 
American me and 50 grams in the 
sritish zone The DP live in the 


former military barracks, which are 


cold and damp stone bu.ldings, er in 


wooden barrack hich often jack a 
ceiling. In the students’ camp in Kiel 
the footwear freezes to the floor during 
the night. One studer had his ears 
frozen while leeping rhe DP’s still 
wear clothes i hich the lefi their 
invaded countri three vears ago and 
often go barefoot 

All the restrictios imposed upon 
the German pepulat« are applied 
with no le vigor to the refugees, the 
victims of tiitler-Stalin terror who 
for three years have awantied the set- 
tlement of their fate Moreover, they 
are ubjected to constant screenings, 
which are called now, under the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization regis- 
tration and to incessant repatria- 


w th the repatriatior 


THE GLUTTED HIGHWAYS 


taht of the DP’ 


amp Conditions 
Grow Worse 


ee age RR Cent cae 


Not Better 


By Kaarel R, Pusia Sr. 


Former Foreign Minister of Estonia 


propaganda ac-ompanied by the 


t it that those who do not agree 


methods of IRO 
riay lose the right of emigation and, 
t 5, be declared “vogelfrei”! 

In fact, there is no prospect for DP’s 
to stay and work in devastated, over- 
populated and hungry western Ger- 
many, where hatred seems to be grow- 
foreign. There 


in aga nst anything 
hav 
even bloody riots between the German 
populace and the inmates of DP camps. 


e been serous controversies and 


Nothing had been done to avoid ten- 
better understanding 
between the displaced people and the 


ion and create a 





German people. Even German chari- 
table institutions are in many regions 
prohibited from any contact with the 
inhabitants of DP camps by the occu- 


pation authorities 


The IRO, which is only a preparatory 
ommission (PCIRO), has already in- 
herited most of the faults of its 
predecessor, UNRRA, but it has little 
money. While the American and Euro- 














































































































































































































































Somewhere, Sometime 


pean statesmen are discussing the 
number of billions needed for European 
recovery, the executive secrciary of 
PCIRO disclosed in Geneva that the 
total proposed budget of IRO for 
1948-49 is $155,027,000: of this sum, 
only about $117,000,0€D “is likely to be 
available” during 1948-49. And there 
are 626,000 refugees now under the 
jurisdiction of IRO, and about 1,000,000 
other DP’s in dire need of assisiance. 
Since IRO has no funds for pur- 


chasing food, the rations have de- 


JEWISH YOUTH FROM POLAND 
In Search of a Home 


creased consistently: they are now 
1,055 calories in the British zone of 
Germany! In some camps the refugees 
receive no fats for weeks. 

According to a substantial report 
published in Newsletter from Behind 
the Iron Curtain, of Stockholm, noth- 
ing has been done during all these 
years to provide the refugees with 
productive work although all Europe 
is clamoring for labor. In consequence 
of poor food, bad living conditions. and 
forced idleness, the refugees’ power 
of resistance to diseases has been 
undermined, And the children’s state 
of health is alarming. A medical in- 
vestigation in the Latvian camp of 


Kassel-Bettenhausen in the US zone 


revealed October 1947. that over 
75 percent of children from 6-10 vears 
were under normal weight and had 
tuberculosi Of the 2,900 Laivian 
children o ehool age in Bavaria 33 
percent suffered from anemia. Scurvy 
is 1 in the: DP camps, and 
there s no medicine or vitamins. Yet 
an IRO directive savs Material and 
n i I nust be maintained at 


+4 ” 
resettlement. 
In fact, the Emigration Selection Cc 


mittee hy i to reject a great any ap- 


pli t e of he! por health 
7] es in Germany, states the 
Ne tter re caught in a vicious 
circ! n order to escape death by 
starvat tnev must emigrate at any 
price mit being weakened by the 
star tion diet they are not accepted 
b e } Ith examiners. 


- * * 


Repatriation and 
Communist Propaganda 


Tue best solution in the opinion of 
IRO directors is repatriation. Hence 






the refugee camps in Germany are 
flooded with Communist literature, as 
in the days of UNRRA. It is distributed 
by IRO’s British and American officers, 
According .o IRO’s own data. 240.000 
copies of Communist Polish literaiure, 
4,000 copies of Tito Yugoslavia’s prop- 
aganda, and 21,000 copies of the Baltic 
Soviet Republics’ papers. magazines 
and books were distributed in the 
British zone in October. 1947. alone. 
During the same month 40 Polish, 7 
Titoslavian and 7 Soviet propaganda 
films were shown in these same camps, 
“Letters from home.” fabricated by 
the MVD (former NKVD). are circu- 
lating, and IRO officers warml e- 
commend that the refugees listen to 
the Russian and Soviet Baltic radio 
stations which describe the life in the 
Soviet sphere in glowing colors and 
warn the refugeés “not to abandon 
themselves to the clutches of capitalist 
wild beasts.” Tolerating this kind of 
“information,” the IRO 
censors the refugees’ own papers end 


rigorous ly 


Magazines, which are not allowed to 
criticize “our ally.” It is noteworthy 
that of 242 Communist hooks dis- 
tributed in October 1947 in the British 





zone, more than 50 percent were 1m 
English—for the convenience of the 
IRO officers and the British and Amer- 
ican occupational forces. 

The Newsletter asks whether there 
is any logic in pouring billions into Eu- 
rope in order to build a bulwark against 
Communism, and let IRO continue the 
propagation of Soviet literature in the 


heart of 


Europe, under the pretense 
of repatriation propaganda? 

The refugees have lodged protests 
with the IRO headquarters in Geneva 
against the new questionnaires o¢ing 
now circulated by IRO. The reascn is 
that all information collected OV 
UNRRA found its way to the Scviet 
NKVD and the refugees have no guar- 
antee that this will not occur again 
In fact, information from Soviet-dom- 
inated countries shows that the NKVD 
secret police possesses complete iists 
of the refugees in Germany and €x- 
tensive knowledge about their rela- 
tives back home. People who heave 
experienced the MVD-NKVD ierror 
know what that means 


* * * 


Resettiement 
Tue IRO intends to resettle 200.000 
refugees now in German cam; n 


various European countries t 
1948. It may be doubted whethe 
plan, though modest, will be 
realized. Only 6,000 refugee 

the western zones in Germany 


ews 


gone to France (the majority of em 
Slavs), and in five months 18,700 went 
to Belgium, which admitted only 
miners. Under the action directed bY 
the British Ministry for Labor, 24,000 
DP’s have been settled in Britain UP 
to Nov. 1, 1947. There are great hous- 
ing difficulties, and the families of 
settlers, who had to stay behind i@ 

(Continued on Page Fifieen) 
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Too many unknowing persons glibly 
make an amalgan of the Russian 
people and all things Soviet. They 
fail to realize that the Russian people 
were the first and most badly injured 
of all Stalin's victims. To make blan- 
ket charges against the people as well 
as against the Soviet state is to allow 
Stalin to call for allegiance under the 
pretext of ‘Western total aggression.” 
In this article, Alexandre Kerensky 
who headed for a time the shortlived 
free government of Russia, stresses 
the need for liberation of the Russian 
people. Their fight is our fight: a 
never-ending battle against the con- 
strictive and monstrous forces of 


totalitarianism. 
A J 





have firmly believed that nobody 

and nothing can ever kill the Rus- 
sian people’s longing for liberty, that 
the world cannot be freed from op- 
pression without Russia, and that the 
time wilt come when realizing this 
the West will turn to Russia—not to 
her government but to her people— 
as an ally in the common struggle for 
the liberty of man. 


[ the long years of my exile I 


Years went by, and it seemed that 
m\ ype was a delusion. Even many 
of Russian refugees began to lose 
fait n their people. It was often 
argued that Bolshevism had proved 
capable of molding the young genera- 
tion after its own pattern so that those 


ame after us would not even 


understand us. It was even worse 
wit veagple in foreign land For 30 
yea ‘vy have been fed with mis- 
conceptio and legends. As a matter 
of fact. they were little oncerned 
about hat was going on beyond the 

) all and what the muzzled 


had to go through. 


as nothing left but to wait, 


hoping against hope that circumstances 
would inge. “The old emigrants have 
done thing,” say the new Soviet 
refug in DP camps. “They do not 
rea iow hard were the moral and 
pol il conditions against which we 
had to struggle.” 

Nobody can be blamed for these 
conditio Foreigners who had never 
beer tims of a totalitarian experi- 
ment were unable to understand the 
Silent resignation of the Soviet peo- 
ple. They came to think that if the 
Russian tolerated the Communist 
regime. the inference was -that they 
liked it; or else, if they hated yet 


tolerated it, this indicated that they 
were accustomed to the knout and did 
not want to fight for freedom. And 
the few months in 1917 when Russia 
was a genuine democracy, in their 
Opinion, were nothing but a historical 
Contingency. 

Once [ was invited to give a lec- 
ture at an American college. Present- 
ing me to the students, and obviously 
intending to pay me a compliment, 
the college president said: “He had 
been educated abroad, and after his 
return to Russia was anxious to bring 
home to his people the idea of liberty, 
but they did not understand him and 
wouldn't follow him.” The gathering 
and the president were very much sur- 
prised when I explained that prior to 
the Revolytion I had mever been 
abroad. and that our democratic as- 


Pirations were bequeathed to us by 
Our forsbearers, and by Russia’s his- 
tory 


. . . 


sri the Second World War few 
foreigne s believed that the flame of 
liberty was burning in the Russian 
hearts. But now they must believe us! 


JUNE 26. 1948 


The | Deagle and the Politburo 
ussia Versus the Soviet 


By. Alexandre Kerensky 


Hundreds of thousands of Russian 
DP’s have joined the ranks of “the 
old emigrants.” They have come from 
every corner of the “land of the So- 
viets.” They are flesh and blood of 
the Russian people. The old and the 
new exiles fully understand each other; 
they speak the same language, they 
have the same conception of liberty. 


They are living proof that 30 years 
of oppression have not vet extinguished 
in Russia the will for freedom and 
the longing for a life worthy of man. 
At long last the realization of this fact 
begins to dawn everywhere. It is now 
recognized that a gulf divides the peo- 
ples of Russia from their rulers in 
the Kremlin. And the time is ap- 
proaching when, under the impact of 
international tension, foreigners will 
wish to hear the Russian voice, to 
find contacts with the Russian people 
and to explain to them the true cause 
of the cold war now raging between 
the Kremlin and its wartime allies. 


> 


SOVIET “HOUSEWORK” FOR WOMEN 


historic Russia with the Communist 
Kremlin. Byrnes’ policy was based on 
the myth that Stalin was continuing 
the traditional imperialist policy of the 
Tzars, and that new men were now 
working for the old objectives. This 
myth has now been discarded. 

On May 4, John Foster Dulles, who 
had participated in numerous negotia- 
tions with the Kremlin, stated that it 
was the Russian state ruled by the 
Communist Party that was engaged in 
activities arousing American hostility. 
If this be true, then obviously the 
policy of the United States must con- 
form to this truth. 


* . . 


Time is running short. No one knows 
what can happen tomorrow. In his 
book Struggle for Peace James Burn- 
ham urges the United States, as the 
leading power, to adopt a program 
which would win the sympathy of 
other peoples, primarily of the Rus- 


The People as an Ally 


Such seems to have been the mean- 
ing of a passage in the note which 
Ambassador Bedell Smith handed to 
Molotov after their interview on May 
4th. The note stresses that Soviet 
aggressiveness has compelled the 
United States to give protection to 
menaced nations. Thus the tension 
has arisen which is greatly disheart- 
ening to both the American people and 
their Government. In his declaration 
of May 11, Ambassador Smith stated 
that the adverse American attitude 
toward Russia is caused not by Marx- 
ian ideology, but by the Soviet support 
of minorities seizing power in Eastern 
Europe by forcible means. 

The significance of this statement is 
clear and very important to the Rus- 
sian people. The United States is 
hostile not to Russia but to Commu- 
nist world-wide aggression supported 
by the Communist dictatorial regime 
in Moscow. 

This is a token of a remarkable 
change. Under Secretary of State James 
Byrnes, Washington used to identify 


sians, since they were the first victims 
of the Soviet regime and may well 
become the immediate cause of its 
destruction. Burnham further declares 
that the United States should aim 
not at the defeat of Russia, but at her 
liberation, and help toward the victory 
of the Russian people over their totali- 
tarian rulers. But so far there is no 
such program. 


The leaders of western democracies 
have made explicit statements to the 
effect that in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary and other Eastern European 
nations, militant minorities seized 
power by demagogy, fraud and force. 
But as regards Russia, the land of 
“Soviet democracy,” they disregard 
the fact that the Communists there 
came to power by the same devices, 
and still constitute a negligible mi- 
nority (this was acknowledged in the 
well-known article written by a close 
collaborator of Secretary Marshall and 
signed “X”). When the problem of 
relationship between the people and 
the government in Russia arises, the 
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iron curtain falls not on the Kremlin, 
but on the western side. All pro- 
nouncements of the responsible leaders 
of western democraeies reveal a com- 
plete misconception as regards the close 
interdependence between the struggle 
against international Communist ag- 
gression and the Russian domestic 
problem of liberation from the Soviet 
yoke. This crucial question is passed 
over in silence 

But the Kremlin is not silent. The 
official TASS declaration of May 22nd 
assails the United States policy. It 
charges the American Government 
with supporting reactionary and Fas- 
cist regimes, while the USSR allegedly 
aims at the establishment of demo- 
cratic liberties throughout the world. 

This cynical declaration is a direct 
challenge. It calls for a retort making 
it clear beyond doubt that henceforth 
America will really defend democracy 
and civil liberties throughout the 
world, and will, accordingly, side with 
the Russian people in their struggle 
for the restoration of freedom in their 
country 

So far there has been no retort of 
this kind, but sooner or later it will 
have to be given. Gone are the days 
when it was possible to disregard the 
tribulations of the population in “the 
land of Socialism.” and see in Soviet 


Russia nothing but the Kremlin 

The time is near when all nations 
faithful to the ideal of freedom will 
Stand or fall together. In the siruggle 
for liberty Russia needs the West. but 
by the same token, the West needs 
Russia 

If democracy is not established there 
it will perish in the rest of the world 
too 





PEN POINTS 


An incredulous world received 
reports that both Arabs and _ Is- 
raelis had accepted the Security 
Council’s appeal for a four-week 
truce. Indeed, truce is stranger 
than fiction 


- * 


The Egyptian 
doubtless prove his assertion that 
Arabs are peace-loving. During 
the last war were they not strictly 
| neutral against the Allies? 


Premier can 


Communist leaders are partly 
correct in calling the phony elec- 
tions in Czechoslovakia free. The 
single-list does spare the voter the 
cost of making a choice. 


H * . - 


Senator Taft insists that the GOP 
come out with a detailed conven- 
tion platform. If it does, the elec- 
torate may see what the party 
stands for, but not on. 


* . 


It seems hardly possible that 
Gromyko will remain at Lake Suc- 
cess two whole months merely to 
familiarize his successor with his 
new duties. Surely it takes only a 
few moments to teach a man to say 


“ ” 


no. 


a ” . 


Despite Arab boasts, they have 
made little substantial progress in 
their war against Israel. For people 
accustomed to travel by camel, they 
| have difficulty getting over the 

hump. 


* “ * 


The Russian campaign of vilify- , 
ing the United States may boome- 
rang. The more mud a _ nation | 
slings, the less ground it has to 
stand on. 
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Morris B. Chapman. 
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Public Opinion and the CP: 
Hysteria 
in 
America? 


By Norbert Muhlen 


NEW slogan is being dissemin- 
A ated by Soviet propaganda 
This slogan was coined right 
after the annuoncements of the Tru- 
man Doctrine and Marshall Plan and 
was immediately integrated in the 
fellow-travelers’ dictionary The slogan 
runs The American people are in 
the grip of anti-Communist hysteriz 
Before this new logan came uf 
the Wallace line was drawn between 
“the Red-baiters” and those ho “un 
derstand Russia.” Whether red-baiting 
or hysteria, those who oppose sub- 
mission to Moscow are by this 
choice of contrasts prejudged and 
devaluated as hate-ridden psychoneu- 
rotics, while the Moscow missionaries 
are made to appear as realistic, level- 
headed people who inspire confidence 
It seems “hysterical” to stop the So 
viets and to curb the Communists; it 
is, of course, “purely emotional” to 
believe in the values of personal free- 
dom and social justice. Since nobody 
wants to be hysterical, since every- 
body wants to be rational, the Com- 


munist slogan becomes quite effective. 


The charge of hysteria. taken from 
the psychiatric classification of mental 
disturbances, gives the tellow-traveler 
a certain superior, scientifically de- 
tached air. With the exact definition, 
causes and typical symptoms of bys- 
teria in its psychiatric meaning, in 
mind, it is hardly less than nonsense 
to describe by this term a people's 


political behavio: What 


s really 
meant when Wallace and his friends 
use the word hystericil is rather 


“hysterics,” or sudden outbursts of 
irrational behavior Is there uch «@ 
state ot “hysteric in this country 
today? Have Soviet Russia and Com- 


munism vceally become a blind spot 
in the American mind? Do Americans 
see dangers where there are none? 
Are they paralyzed by fears where 
there is nothing to fear? Do they re- 
act in purely emotional wavs to Com- 
munism, in ways which are di 


from the realitie 


rocated 


In 1942, 70 percent of the Americen 
people did not think Europe would go 
Communist after the war. according to 
a Gallup Poll. [In 1943, 31 percent of 
Americans said that Russia would not 
want to set up Communist governments 
in countries outside of Russia after the 
war, according to a Fortune Survey: 
This was the image of the Soviets 
among Americans who wanted to “un- 
derstand Russia” at a time when there 
was no allegation of hysteria 

This image has been proven erron- 
neous by undeniable facts. Sometimes 
the diagnostician—in individual] as well 
as in social psychology—is in a difficult 
spot when he has to discriminate be- 
tween the ‘realities,’ 
fears, fantasie 
or 1943. the 


and the patient's 
49 


. hallucinations. In 1942 


$ no scientific answer 





Norbert Muhlen is an authority on 
mass media and public opinion tech- 
niques. Fortierly editor of The Radio 
Audience, he is also the author of sev- 
eral books including “Hitler's Me- 
gician,” a biography of Nazi Finance 
Minister Shacht. He received his 
Ph. D. at the University of Munich. 
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to the question, are those who trust in 
our Russian ally realists or just suck- 
ers? Today, there is such on answer. 
The people have learned that their 
peaceful image of Communism was 
wrong, and they had to adjust it to the 
reality. By this, they behaved in a 
rational rather than emotional way. 
Neither in domestic nor in foreign 
affairs, as the most recent public opin- 
ion surveys compared with previous 
polls show, has their reaction to the 
new image led te hysterics. We can 
test this in a precise way: Have Amer- 
icans lost the sense of distinctive abili- 
ties within their own pattern of values, 
do they dissociate Communism from 
their values of peace and liberty? Have 
they lost the rational way of groping 
with difficulties, so that they see the 
only solution in anti-Communist vio- 
lence, “witch-hunting,” and warfare? 





THE GENERALISSIMO 
Infiltrate Then Holler 


Dr. Gallup’s Institute recenily asked 
a national cross-section: 

“If questions of national security 
(safety) are involved, should our 
Government have the right te fire 
any employee at any time if his de- 
pendability or his loyalty is ques- 
tioned, or should every United States 
Government emplovee have the right 
to present his side of the case? 


The large majority stuck by their 
accepted concept of civil rights, with- 
out excepting the Communists: 68 per- 
cent of the population wanted the 
suspected worker to be permitted t 
present his case, while only 24 percent 
upheld the Government's right to dis- 
miss him. Since there are rational 
arguments in favor of the latter pro- 
posal, the members of the latter group 
can not all be diagnosed as “hvster- 
ical,” or denying rights to Communists 


The majority of Americans, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by Elmc 
Roper, would not approve of a Jaw 
which would prevent people who ad- 
mit they are Communists from holding 
any kind of public office, frorn holding 
an executive position in a Jabor union 
or from holding a corporation job. 

In other words, the majority, far 
from being “witch-hunters,” stil! Jean 





over backwards in upholding civil 
rights and fair play for Communists. 
And this attitude remained more or 
Jess the same throughout recent years. 
In 1945, in the flush of victory and 
“understanding” for the ally of Yalta 
and Teheran, a survey conducted by 
the Nationa] Opinion Research Center 
found that 64 percent of Americans 
thought that “in peacetime, ... people 
in this country should be allowed to 
fay anything they want in a public 
speech.” But only 49 percent thought 
that “in peacetime, ... members of the 
Communist Party in this country should 
be allowed to speak on the radio.” 

Whether right or wrong, 15 percent 
of the population saw too great a 
danger in the Communists to include 
them in the pattern of civil rights, and 
this fraction grew only little under the 
impact of disillusioning experience. Do 
people today — allegedly “hysterical” 
zbout a Communist danger—exagger- 
wie their image of this danger? 

When asked about it in 1948 by the 
Fortune Survey, only 10 percent said 
that the Communist Party in the United 
States is getting to the point where it 
cap dominate the whole country. The 
rest of the population was extremely 
reluctant to believe in any sort of Com- 
munist threat in America—1l2 percent 
thought that the Communist Party in 
the USA is “far too weak to have any 
real power,” and 28 percent said that 
it is “comparatively weak, but it does 
have some power in a few industries 
and unions.” This shows rather a real- 
istic view prevailing in the American 
public, without an anxiety hysteria 
nor a witch-hunting mania. Compared 
with the anti-Red hysteria after the 
first world war, or with the hysteria 
against the Japanese-Americans during 
the second world war, the present pub- 
lic attitude toward the domestic Com- 
munists appears rather apathetic. 

” * * 


I; the people’s attitude toward the 
Soviet Union very different? If they 
are upset about Soviet conquests, it 
should be recalled that in November, 
1943, (after the Comintern had been 
“disbanded,” shortly before the Teheran 
Conference) the National Opinion Re- 
search Center asked a national cross- 
section: 

“If Russia wants some land that 
belonged to Poland before the war, 
do you think that the United States 
and other allied countries should try 
to stop her from getting it?” 

Only a minority answered that Amer- 
ica should not help Poland against 
Soviet imperialism. The majority, even 
then, thought that the USA should stop 
Russian aggression if it should occur, 
though not believing that it would. 
Now, of course, after not only “some 
Jand that belonged to Poland before 
the war,” but eight sovereign nations 
have been taken by Russia, people 
show a firmer opinion saying that “we 
should try to stop Russia from getting 
more.” Is this hysteria? Does America 
overestimate the Soviet threat so much 
that it cannot cope with it realistically? 

Not at all. The figures show that. 
while America is more aware of a 
danger of war resulting from Russian 
aggression, Americans want war as lit- 
tlesas ever before. Thev have only 
adjusted their opinion to the new real- 
ities created by Russia, but they are 
remote from “war hysteria.” 

Mr. Wallace and his friends claim 
that Universal Military Training is a 
scheme to militarize the nation, and 
that a synthetic war hysteria has been 
built up to get it accepted. As a matter 
ef fact the majority of people were in 
favor of UMT a long time before the 
alleged hysteria had even been dis- 
covered. Dr. George Gallup polled the 
nation regularly on the question. To 
the query, are you for “a law which 
would require every able-bodied young 
man to take military or naval training 
for one year,” in December, 1942, 
66 percent answered yes; in November, 
1943, 63 percent; in December, 1944, 
70 percent; in November, 1945, 75 per- 
cent; in July, 1947, 75 percent were in 
favor. At the last poll, in March, 1948 
there were 77 percent in favor of UMT. 
in other words, while there was 2)- 















BOYER AND ROSE 
Soviet Atom Spies 


eady a majority of people in favor of 
UMT at the beginning of the war, this 
attitude has slightly and—in the over- 
all picture — continuously increased 
throughout the war and postwar vears, 
without any hysterical fluctuations 

This attitude prevails because people 
want peace—an attitude as far distant 
from hysteria as it is from appease- 
ment. Early in 1948, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion asked the 
question: 

“It has been suggested that Stalin 
could help to improve relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States 
if he would speak on his ideas of 
how settlements could be made that 
would allow the world to live at 
peace.” 

And it is highly significant that this 
“suggestion” seemed a good idea to 

51 percent of the nation. While 15 per- 
cent had no opinion, 27 percent thought 
it a poor idea. In other words, slightly 
more than half the nation still cling 
io the hope that we might procure 
peace by “getting together with Stalin.” 


Asked if America would fight onlv if 
attacked, 90 percent of the people said 
“yes”; in other words, nine out of ten 
Americans are so little -“‘hysterical” 
that they just cannot believe in ag- 
gressive war waged by this country, 
And not even the remaining 10 percent 
ave “hysterical”: Of these, 3 percent 
have no opinion, and the remaining 
7 percent are likely to be Communists, 
crypto-Communists and fellow-travel- 
ers who believe that America would 
start a war because other Americans 
ere “hysterical” which, as the surveys 
show, they are not. 


In fact, American public opinion 
1oward the Soviet Power abroad and 
et home seems remarkably stable and 
rational, and certainly more realistic 
than Presidential policies and opinions 
from 1941 to 1946. Americans want no 
Soviet America—they even protect the 
civil rights of Communists; Americans 
want no Soviet world—thev want to 
stop Russia without war. They have 
been fairly consistent in both attitudes 
over the last few years. 


There have been unfortunate inci- 
dents, instigated by leaders of minority 
groups, which regrettably replied to 
Communist violence with reprisals in 
kind, but these incidents are isolated 
and atypical. The overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans are definitely not 
hysterical; there is no approval of 
witch-hunting nor war-mongering, 
there is only a firm will to resist sub- 
mission to Moscow. 





CALCULATED RISK — | 


A local building inspector recent- 
ly described the White House at 
one of the worst “fire traps” in the 
nation. 


| —News item. 


T HERE are many other diggings 
That are every bit as white. 

And, with fully fireproof riggings. 
Much less hazardous by night. 


There are dwellings much more 
recent. ; 
With no tinder in the walls. 
Where the chance is fairly decent 
To escape before it falls. 


There are snugger, safer houses, 
Stauncher far with steel and 
chrome, 
Yet behold the men and spouses 
| Who would like to call it home! 








___ Richard Armour _ 
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asked the General Assembly of the 

United Nations to approve a pro- 
posal to annex Southwest Africa, the 
former German colony which she has 
held under mandate from the League 
of nations. The Assembly passed a 
resolution which called on South Africa 
to assume a trusteeship over the area 
South Africa has answered 


tT’: December, 1946, South Africa 


instead. 


that she does not acknowledge the 
Trusteeship Council’s authority over 
her administration of Southwest Africa. 

The Union of South Africa holds 
one-third of the world’s store of gold. 


Its rich earth yields a fabulous wealth 
of diamehds and precious minerals, 
some as yet barely tapped. Within its 
valleys miles of vineyards extend. On 
its plains sleek cattle and sheep thrive. 
And there are other. undeveloped re- 
sources. Such abundance surely prom- 
ises prosperity for all. Yet in this 
country nearly four-fifths of its people 
live in dire poverty. 

Of South Africa’s total population of 
11,250,000 just over one-fifth is white 
or European. The color bar operates 
through the whole structure of its so- 
ciety. with roots in Parliament itself, 
imposed by Constitution; And the eco- 
nomic frame which ‘supports it depends 
to very large extent’ on .cheap, non- 
European labor. 

There is a sharp ‘disparity between 
rates of payment for labor. As the 


South African Board of Trades and 
Industries reported lately, skilled labor 
is paid on an average 600 percent 
more than unskilled,’ as against 117 
percent in the United’ States; because 
unskilled labor means black labor. 
The appalling malnutrition among 
the natives owes its gravity to con- 


sistently inadequate feeding. Their diet 


always has been deficient in proteins 
and fats, as reported in the Union 
Government Bulletin in New, York, 
March, 1946. Great numbers still live 
in abject squalor. Tuberculosis is still 


widely prevalent, though exact sta- 
tistics are lacking. Blindness, of which 
the world average incidence is 1.5 per 
1,000. is estimated to be 4 per 1,000 
among native Africans; in some coun- 
try districts, reaches the appalling 
figure of 10-20 per 1,000, as brought 
to public attention by Libertas, the 
progressive South African publication 
sponsored by Field Marshal Smuts. 
About 95 percent of the affliction could 


have been prevented had necessary 
Steps been taken slight eye dis- 
orders, which could have been cured 


m a day, account for almost half of 
the cases. As a result of treatment, 
many have been cured, chiefly by good 
feeding. The dread and _ infectious 
Trachoma is one of the commonest eye 
diseases leading to blindness, but the 
Government refuses to lend any sup- 


port to the cure of blindness among 
Natives 
7: * we 


A VITAL FACTOR is the desperate 





Mini Stein was born in Port Eliza-’ 
beth, in the Cape Province, and 
through years of residence in South 
Africa she became intimately ac- 
quainted with the political and social 
Scene in that area. She has written 
for This Week, and other national 
Publications, The situation she de- 
Scribes will grow even worse as the 
result of the recent defeat of Jan 
Smuts and the election victory of 
the ultra-nationalistic advocates of 
“white supremacy.” Miss Stein's ac- 
Count is factual and forthright and 
a such fills a lamentable void. in 
eng American knowledge of the 
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African political situation. 
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icin Alternatives in South Africa 


Suicide or Abundance? 


By Mini Stein 





need of education. The law provides 
that: “No native child is compelled to 
receive education.” This was pointed 
out by the Provincial Resources Com- 
mittee, a commission appointed by the 
Government in 1943. It stated: “Of 
education provided for native children 
. . . It is inadequate in every respect.” 

Slightly more than one-third receive 
up to four or five years’ schooling 
(largely through the influence of the 
missions); while an infinitely small 
number completes“high school. 

The illiteracy and lack of under- 
standing of judicial procedure is re- 
flected in the ratio of prisoners: As 
shown by a survey within the period 
1932-36 carried out by the Howard 
League for Penal Reform, 95 percent 
of the total are non-Europeans. Of 
Bantus among them, 50 percent are 
under 21 years of age. 

Failure to pay a tax of £1 ($4) per 
year, from the age of 18, for every 
male (regardless of his income); mak- 
ing and drinking theif own potent 
liquor, and the infringement of regu- 
lations contribute largely to the num- 
ber of prisoners. South ‘Africa ranks 
among those countries of the’ world 
whose percentage of prisoners to popu- 
lation is highest. 

At the root source of the ‘African 
native’s plight lies the fact that he 
does not have enough of his native 
earth. The 8,000,000 natives possess 
only 13 percent of the land, although 
roughly 5,000,000 lead a rural existence, 
Because his piece of land does not 
produce sufficient for the needs of his 
family, the native over-plants it, This 
helps to bring on erosion. It becomes 
harder, sometimes impossible, for him 
to draw even the most meager living 
from the overworked earth. Here, 
again, the natural growth of popula- 
tion has received tardy recognition 
from the Government. But the added 
area made available to the natives has 
made little improvement. 

To curb the resulting flooding into 
the urban areas, where the native sec- 
tions are already overcrowded, the 
Government has stringently invoked 
the Pass. Law, which restricts the na- 
tive from migrating unless he can 
show written proof from a prospective 
employer that he will obtain work. 
Only in rare instances can the kaffir 
produce such proof. d 

In April, 1946, when an overwhelm- 
ing number entered Cape Town—the 
legislative capital—by train, by “ille- 
gal” means, police action was resorted 
to, and many were injured and others 
received stiff prison sentences. 

7 * 4 


B ESIDES being restricted as to where 
he. may live, as to whether he may 
build himself a house (when he is 
able to do so), a black man cannot 
vote except in the Cape Province. 

In the field of labor beyond the un- 
skilled, the non-white is up against 
another high wall. For this the trade 
unions bear most of the responsibility, 
because they do not permit black and 
colored people to enter many of the 
skilled trades, even some of the semi- 
skilled. Bantus have 52 of their own 
trade unions, but the Government has 
not recognized them. 

In South Africa the term “colored” 
refers to that group, quite distinct from 
the Bantu or native, which is made 
up of an admixture of Negro, White, 
Bushmen and Malay, with its many 
varying tones. They are largely con- 
fined to the Cape Province and num- 
ber some 900,000. 

The colored man has a lighter skin 
and in other characteristics resembles 
more nearly the white man than does 
the Bantu. He has a higher status and 


lives in more Europeanized manner, 
Though he is in the category of the 
non-European, the bias against him is 
not as strong as it is for the native. 
He sometimes becomes a tradesman, 
particularly in such industries as shoe 
and furniture making and the prepa- 
ration of skins and leathers. 

Included also in the non-European 
population are 280,000 Asiatics, mostly 
Indians. 

Behind the trade unions’ bias stalks 
the fear that because the black man 
is accustomed to a lower standard of 
living, he will be ready to accept lower 
wages and force down the white 
craftsman’s standards. And bolstering 
the bias is massed the deeply-rooted 
color-consciousness of the average 
South African’s thinking. For him, 
color discrimination is an accepted 
state of affairs, the outcome of a pat- 
tern firmly set by long usage, which 
makes living for the white man easier. 

Profoundly influencing color preju- 
dice, too, is the factor of fear, as Field 
Marshal Smuts (then premier) so 
clearly emphasized in speaking before 
the South African Institute of Race 
Relations in 1942. In a continent which 
is predominantly dark, the European 
feels that unless he keeps the “upper 
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hand,” his position will be endangered. 

South Africa suffers a tremendous 
shortage of skilled manpower. Through 
the impetus of wartime production, in- 
dustrial growth was speeded up enor- 
mously. So great is the need for skilled 
labor that the Government inaugurated 
a wide campaign to attract skilled 
white settlers. Yet despite this need, 
almost no effort is made to develop 
skill in non-Europeans. 

Nowhere is the contrast between the 
black man’s status and that of the 
whites greater than in the gold mines. 
According to the last available figures, 
skilled European mine workers aver- 
age £1.13.3 per day, against which 
natives receive 2/4 (48¢). In addition, 
the latter receive rations and living 
quarters. The black man’s rate of pay, 
therefore, has increased to the extent 
of 4d. (7¢) per day since 1900. 

In the compound or barracks system, 
from 20 to 40 sleep in one room, in 
some mines on cement bunks. And 
although his diet has been planned 
scientifically so that the native gets 
an amount sufficiently sustaining to 
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enable him to work, it is monotonous, 
and he hates it. The Landsdewne Com- 
mission, a government agency, after 
investigation, clearly established the 
grievous shortcomings of native miners’ 
conditions, but the Government failed 
to act on its recommendations. 


a“ * . 


Tz Nationalists, the opposition in 
Parliament until the elections in May, 
1948, have now returned to power. 
The party has not been in the ascend- 
ancy for 12 years. They are composed 
entirely of the Dutch or Afrikaners, 
descendants of pioneers who first colon- 
ized the land. Somewhat more than 
half of the white population is Afri- 
kaner; but they are not all “Nation- 
alists.” The basic platform of the party 
is to break away from the British 
Commonwealth, despite disavowal of 
the new Prime Minister, Dr. Daniel F, 
Malan. 

The prejudice of the Dutch South 
African against the black man is tra- 
ditional. It stems from the wars be- 
tween the savage Kaffirs and the Dutch 
Voortrekkers. But it serves as a po- 
litical bludgeon. “Do you want us to 
become a bastard nation?” is their 
first and last word. In exploiting this 
political opportunism, the Nationalist 
finds no measure too harsh in its an- 
tagonism toward the Bantu 

So when the American Foundation 
in 1936 offered £70,000 to build a Med- 
ical College for native students the 
Nationalist Government, then also in 
power, refused to accept it. The Na- 
tionalist votes against granting the 
smallest benefits to natives; even such 
things as a minute pension to those 
unable to work because they have lost 
their arms or legs; or the providing, in 
the recent food crisis, of two-penny 
meals tp hungry native school children, 

But the outbursts that must result 
from such conditions have begun to 
erupt. There has developed a small 
group which is not in agreement with 
the color-barrier policy of the country 
and all that it stands for. They have 
been outspoken against legislation and 
social practice which has no consider- 
ation for the welfare of the non-white, 
One such group is at the University 
of the Witwatersrand, which is in 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, in the center 
of the gold mines. 

Notable among such liberals is the 
Hon. J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of Fi- 
nance and Education in the Smuts’ 
regime, and an Afrikaner. Long con- 
sidered likely successor to Smuts, even 
had the United Party continued in 
power, his partisanship for the lessen- 
ing of color prejudice would have 
stood against him in attaining the high 
office. 

The Government has recently put 
through an Unemployment Insurance 
Bill which establishes for the first 
time benefits to workers without re- 
gard to color. The Government is also 
creating a State Building Organization 
for the purpose of training natives to 
build houses for their own people; 
though here, again, white foremen cur- 
rently are refusing to instruct black 
men in the work. 

Strikes broke out in the gold mines 
in August, 1946. To the natives’ de- 
mand of 10/— ($2) a day, the Govern- 
ment replied with violence. The Gov- 
ernment also brought into effect again 
war-emergency regulations which pro- 
hibited meetings of more than ten 
people on gold-proclaimed land, 

There was an unprecedented threat, 
at one point of a general strike of 
natives. Also, the set-back has created 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 









A Short Story: 


Digging Our Own Graves 





digging ditches. Here in this par- 

ticular camp for politicals, ditch 
digging is the major task assigned to us 
We march out early in the morning and 
we dig. The guards march with fixed 
bayonets, on either side of us, at a dis- 
tance of five feet. Why do we dig 
ditches? Nobody has ever offered an ex- 
planation. Professor Selwyn® Morgan- 


I AM assigned to one of the details 


stern who used to be the world’s great- 
est authority on digging did begin to 
answer this question when he was here. 
He began by explaining the cultural 
significance of the grave-digging in 
ancient Assyria, and he had gone on 
down to 
century Ireland. He was 
turies awav from the answer to this 


eorave-digging in eighth- 


twelve cen- 


he was 


question when uddenly as- 
signed to the grave-digging detail 
When you are out on this detail, you 
march the ime as you do every day, 
but you don't come back at night. After 
you dig the grave, they put you in it, 
and the next dav, a detail is assigned 
to fill un the grave. Well uch i life 
here in this carup 


I don't know when they will shift me 
to the gruve-digging dctail. Tne number 
of grave diggers varies from day to day 
We Z0 a] me 
out to work in the big 


and only small details ge 


graveyard 
beyond the hill on the other side of 
the stream. And then, suddenly there ts 
a competition between the camps. The 
Leader olfers a star of the Order of the 
Leader to the camp which shows the 
greatest proficiency in crushing the 


enemies of the people, and there is a big 


to-do in camp. There are meetings and 
speeche and the camp leader sets a 
plan and establishes a big quota of 
graves. Each camp leader puts in an 
order for new showels, and vows to ful- 
fill his quota of graves. Then, there is 


great excitement and much activity tn 
camp here. The grave-digging details 
are bigger, and ditch-digging lags for 
a while, until new batches of politicals 


are arrested 


The ipply of politicals seems end- 
less. Our country is the preatest and 
the happiest in the world, but the 
enemies of the people are many. These 
indirect aggressors are daily plotting to 
assassinate our great Leader, to destroy 
our democratic liberties, and to ruin 


the Nation. Of course, there were the 
radicals, but nearly all of the radicals 
are now gone. After the radicals were 
dragged here and dug their ditches 
they were put on the grave-digging 
detail. Then, there were the novelists 
and poets, the literary critics, the jour 
nalists, the college professors, and the 
scientists. They came in batches, but 
they, too, are gone. Then, there was a 
new competition, and the Democrats 
were dragved here by the dozens. Our 
camp won that competition, and we 
have more dead Democrats in graves 
over the hill and. by the stream than 
any other camp in this great free 
country. But at the moment all is quiet 
here. Every morning, three, four or 
five of the prisoners get a summons 
They march along the corridor of the 
cell block, and. are brought into the 
presence of the Leader of this building. 
Four guards with guns and fixed bavo- 
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By James T. Farrell 


nets accompany each into his office so 
that there are no assassinations. 

The Building Leader sits at his desk 
and smokes a pipe. All of the other 
leaders smoke pipes because the Great 
Leader smokes a pipe. The Building 
Leader then offers each of the prisoners 
congratulations in the name of the 
Great Leader of the Country. The pris- 
oners are then called upon to do their 
duty to their Leader and their Country 
by disappearing from the face of the 
earth. And then, they are marched out 
of his office. They don’t eat breakfast 
that morning because they will need no 
more food. If they drop from hunger, 
they are laid by the side of the detail, 
and shot lving down. Their comrades 
dig the graves of those who pass out, 
and the unfortunate traitor who can- 
not summon the strength im. dig his 
own grave is doubly condemned as en 
enemy of the Leader and a Betrayer of 
his Country 

Right after our camp won the 
national competition for shooung Dem- 
ocrats, it was discovered that a group 
of radicals in my building had been for- 
gotten. They had been kept here for 
one year digging ditches. One morning 
a guard walked along the corridor, 
gazed into the cells, and began asking 
the prisoners their names. When they 
told him, he shook his head, blinked 
his eyes, stared at prisoner after pris- 
oner with incredulty, scratched his poll, 
ard then he told the prisoners that 





they were living in violation of the 
Leader‘s new democratic constitution, 
Because they were all dead and he 
had the records to prove that they were 
dead. 

He hurried off to the offices and re- 
ported on his discovery, but he was 
shot for believing in ghosts. An in- 
vestigation was held, and a squad of 
the best police agents in the country 
came to our camp. They questioned 
everybody, examined the records, and 
even put these records through the 
new’ Super Truth-Finding machine 
which was invented thanks to the 
genius of the Leader; it detects a hie 
when it is written on paper. But of 
course, our officials were all imbued 
with the spirit of the great weapon 
of dialectics which tells you when ves 
means no and when no means yes. 
Now, the machine showed that all of 
the records registered were true, not 
false. But the dialectics here proved 
that the camp records were all false 

Then, there was a gala day, and all 
of the officials of the camp were put 
in striped clothes and they were as- 
signed to the grave-digging detail. A 
new set of officials came to run the 
jail. All of the prisoners were re- 
classified. And then, new records were 
made and put into the files. It was 
after this reorganization, which was a 
triumph of the People’s Vigilance, that 
these forgotten radicals were assigned 
to the grave-digging detail 
thing happened somewhere and I wasn't 
called to join them that morning, and 
so I am still waiting for my dav of 
honor. But I was working nearby, 
digging a big ditch. This ditch has 
been dug and filled in five times in 
the last four years, but it hadn't been 
dug according to plan. We now have 


Some- 


a new Five-Year Plan in ditch-dig- 
ging. A group of plotters disrupted our 
Jast ditch-digging plan, and so all of 
the ditches had to be filled in and dug 
#ll over again. I was working on the 
biggest ditch to be dug according to 
the new plan. Perhaps that was why 
I wasn’t put in with the grave diggers. 
But I heard them as they dug their 
own graves. 

I might remark that since thev have 
gone, our building is less noisy. We 
ere beginning to get in batches of 
Republicans. Instead of discussing poli- 


tics, they curse and gripe about a. 


Mr. Roosevelt, who used to be presi- 
dent, and they play cards. It, seems 
that many of them had the suppressed 
desire to become postmasters, and they 


claim that they were frustrated by | 


this Mr. Roosevelt. 

They often play postmaster in their 
cells, and others play political conven- 
tions, and pretend that they have been 
made president. This is a game called 
z2ncient history- because a Jong time 
2go, about six years ago in the hoary 
past, we,used to have a Fascist con- 
siitution and elect presidents. Now, 
with the Leader, we have a demo- 
cratic constitution and do not hold anti- 
democratic elections to choosé a presi- 
dent. As I say, the Republicans’ don't 
make as much noise as their prede- 
cessors. The Democrats used to fight 
2ll of the time, and they were a preity 
noisy crowd. But the noisiest of all 
were the radicals. 
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I; was a fine spring day, and I. was 
digging and sweating away. But I 
have now dug so manv ditches for my 
Leader and my country that I can 
work right along with the best of 
them, and not think about my work. 
So, there I was shoveling awav in this 
big new ditch, and the radicals were 
a little distance off, digging their own 
graves. 

They had had a big political dis- 
cussion the night before. Some one of 
them had proposed a united front, and 
they had had a united front meeting. 
There were fifteen revolutionary par- 
lies represented, not to mention six 
other parties which claimed to be 
socialist but were for a peaceful evo- 
lution. And then there were a few 
independents. 

One little fat fellow with grav hair— 
they were all old and gray-haired and 
had spent their lives in politics— 
opened the meeting with a resolution. 
He said that this was the best reso- 
Jution he had ever written, and that 
it was the crowning achievement of 
his political career. He had written 
about a thousand resolutions, and he 
was proud of them. He used to tell 
the prisoners that if the Chinese had 
implemented a resolution he had sent 
them from New York, they would have 
won the Chinese Revolution; but there 
was a journalist in the camp at the 
time who said that the Chinese had 
never gotten his resolution. He couldn't 
understand why the Chinese had never 
read his resolution, but he was, never- 
theless, proud of it. His resolution for 
# new orientation was his masterpiece. 
lt contained a hundred thousand words 
and was divided into fifteen sections. 
The first section was short, only five 
thousand words, and it dealt with the 
historic causes of the defeat of the 
movement. He started reading the 
resolution, and then things began to 
happen. 

A tall, thin, gray-haired man who 
was a Social Democrat interrupted, 
and he said that Leninism was Sta- 
linism, and that Lenin had put them 
all where they were. 

This little fat fellow said that this 
















wes a vicious argument, and somebody 
jumped up and said that there was 
# Menshevik in the house. The tz/i, 
thin political who protested said that 
he was a democrat and that if the 
Bolsheviks under Lenin hadn’t viciously 
etiacked the Mensheviks in 1903 
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but: he -was interrputed by a fellow 
with glasses who said that Lenin end 
the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks 
were all state capitalists and that they 
were, hence, bourgeois, and that his 
party was the only true Marxist Party, 
end that as soon as the workers agreed 
with him, they would make the so- 
cialist revolution by voting for it, 
Then a Socialist got up and said thet 
the Communists were immoral. 

Well, another man got up, and every- 
body said that he would have been 
the Lenin of America if he hadn't 
drunk so much, and he said that he 
represented the true party of Joseph 
Stalin and that the American Com- 
munist Party of Browder and Foster 
had betrayed Joseph Stalin and cor- 
rupted Stalin’s party, and that was 
why they were all in this jail and why 
they needed a new orientation. Before 
he could offer his orientation, some- 
body else jumped up and said that his 
party had forecast that Russia was not 
a degenerated workers’ state but im- 
perialistic, and that that was correct 
and that events had proven his party 
correct. An old man, who was called 
America’s Number One Socialist. then 
took the floor and said that the last 
speaker was a petit bourgeois whom 
he had thrown out of his own party, 
and that when the revolution was in 
its greatest hour of need and the 
imperialists had attacked the Soviet 
Union, he had defended the workers’ 
state, and that his party was the only 
party and that his comrades were the 
only moral people, and history would 
remember him and his comrades be- 
cause they’d had the correct position 
and they had had principles and in- 
legrity and that he had built a party 
of one thousand true Bolsheviks, but 
Stalin had betrayed the Revolution 

Then a Communist took the floor 
and said that everybody else was a 
Trotskyite and that a Trotskvite was 
an American imperialist, and an Amet- 
ican imperialist was a Hitlerite and @ 
JHiitlerite was a Fascist and a Fascist 
was an enemy of the human race, and 
he asked that a resolution be passed 
calling for war to the death aguinst 
all Trotskyite- American -imperialist- 
Hitlerite-Fascists, and long live the 
memory of Stalin, the Mountain and 
the Sun of the Universe. 

A former Yale man started to talk 
about a moral revolution, but he stut- 
tered and before he could say much, 
somebody else said that Noske had 
betrayed the German Revolution of 
1918. Well, that led back to something 
about Lenin calling some Menshevik 
a name in 1903, and somebody els¢ 
said that at the Party Congress 
London in 1903, Lenin had been Robes 
pierre. So somebody else said some 
thing about Robespierre, and a bitter 
argument about Robespierre ensued. 

The little fat fellow then shouted 
that he had put everything necessat¥ 
in his resolution and that if they “ ould 
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‘enly listen to him read it, they would 


 jearn what the correct analysis was. 


Somebody else shouted that this little 
fat fellow couldn’t give the correct 
analysis because he wasn’t a dialectical 
materialist. Then a professor got up 
and said that the first question was 
to decide whether or not Engels’ nature- 
dialectic was true or false. And some- 
bedy said that Engels had refuted 
Dihring. Then another professor said 
that the question was whether or not 
the correspondence theory of knowl- 
edge explained more than the prag- 
matic theory of knowledge; but before 
he could tell what he thought, there 
was an argument about the theory of 
surplus value, and an anarchist jumped 
up and said that the law of the falling 
rate of profit was false and that they 
all had to start the sexual 
right away because the sexual revo- 
lution would merge 
revolution. 


revolution 


into the social 


. * - 


Wet, by this time itswas : dawn. 
fhe guards came along, and the’ nreet- 
ing broke up. The radicals wére lined 
up, and they were marched ott by 
three regiments of soldiers with drawn 
guns and fixed bayonets..They al} re- 
ceived the congratulations of the Great 
Leader, who was permitting» them, at 
last, to die for the Revolution.. And 
then they were marched over the hill 
to the graveyard by the stream. And 
I had had bread and water for. break- 
fast and was busy digging the biggest 
ditch in the new Five-Year Plan of 
Ditch Digging. So I was digging away, 
with the sun streaming down, on me, 
end I heard the politicals still tulking 
as they dug their own graves. The old 
man, who called himself 
Number One Socialist, 
pre: 

“A Bolshevik is the best soldier in 
the army, the best worker in the fac- 
tory. I am a Bolshevik. I am the best 
grave digger in this detail.” 


America’s 


bragged with 


He dug away, throwing up a shovel- 
ful of dirt so fast that you would have 
thought he was digging a fox hole in 
ten seconds flat in order to get into it 
before an enemy army advanced. 


“You know,” mused the little fat 
fellow who had tried to read his 
greatest resolution the night before, 


“I should have said that theoretically, 
then, this never could have happened 
fo us.” 


“You never understood,” someone 
else called out, “that this is st#l capi- 
talism.” 


‘But what stage of capitalism is it?” 

“It's a new 
torical miscegenation,” someone said. 

“Marx said,” one of the gray-haired 
Jadicals began. 

“Trotsky said,” another said 

“Luxemburg said,” said a third. 

“But DeLeon said,” said a fourth. 

At this time they woke up the eap- 
fain of the guards who had been 
sleeping in the shade of an old apple 
tree nearby, and he rushed over to 
the diggers and ordered the soldiers to 
prod them with bayonets so that they 
would stop discussing. 

It was quiet then. Far off I heard 
birds singing. I went on digging the 
biggest ditch ever dug for our Great 
Leader. 

That spring day passed and, of course, 
the day’s grave-digging detail didn’t 
return. That night the Republicans 
Played post-office, and one old fat 
fellow said that if only there hadn't 
been Mr. Roosevelt, he would have 
been the greatest postmaster since 
Will Hays. 

Our camp is getting exciting again, 
because there is going to be a new 
competition. They are bringing in Re- 
Publicans by the truck loads. We are 
fulfilling our five-year plan of ditches, 
and tomorrow there is going to be a 
eeremony to celebrate the completion 
of our ditch. We have dug the biggest 
ditch yet dug. So I expect that I am 
boing to be told the good news that 
our Leader has now decided to bestow 
©n me the honor’ of digging my own 
Stave and disappearing from the face 
®f the earth, all for his honor and glory. 
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Of the “Yellow Peril” 


HE sections of President Tru- 

| man’s civil rights program advo- 

cating remedial legislation on be- 

half of persons of Japanese ancestry 

in the United States have evoked little 

opposition on the Pacific Coast, where 

once, before V-J Day, a terrible outcry 
might*have been expected. 

In California, fountainhead of anti- 
Japanese legislation, the genera] re- 
aetion is one of apathy toward the 
proposal which will grant equality 
under naturalization laws to Japanese 
aliens and a handful of other Pacific 
and Asiatic aliens still ineligible to 
citizenship, as well’ as toward the 
recommendation for early pussage of 
the bill, already passed by the House, 


which’ will create a commission to’ 


adjudicate the accouniable business 


and property losses sustained by peér-" ’ 


sons’ of Japanese ancestry as a result 
of mass evacuation in 1942. 


A little more than three years ago, 


more than a score ol 
were actively advocaling restrictive 
measures against persons of Japanese 
extraction. Today not one group solely 


organizations 


dedicated to anti-Japanese activity is’ | 


active. The Joint Immigrat.on Com- 
mittee, which exerted :, powerful 1a- 
fluence on public opin‘on and upyn 
legislative activity in the 1920's under 
V. S. McClatchy, exists today only in 
the letter-writing proclivities of .a 
nephew, H. J. McClatchy. Such = or- 
#anizations as the Remember Pearl 
Harbor League, No Japs, Inc., Japanese 
Exclusion League, California Preser- 
vation Association, Pacific Coast Japa- 
nese Problem League, Home Front 
Commandos, Americanism Educational 
League, California 
California Citizens Assuciation of 
Santa Barbara, Council of Alien Re- 
lations and other similar groups which 
clamored for the permanent exclusion 
of persons of Japanese descent 
the Pacific Coast long since have heea 
disbanded. 

There is little trace left of the propa- 
ganda of hatred which these orsiii- 
zations disseminated, and the onty 
legislative remnant of their activity !s 
the 1945 amendment to the California 
Fish and Game Code, which prohib?:s 
the issuance of commercial and sport 
fishing licenses to aliens. 
This amendment 
by the Supreme Court 
Takahashi case. 

Of the existing 
once expended a considerable 
of their energy in anti-Japanese and 
anti-Nisei activity, only the Native 
Sons of the Golden West have ex- 
pressed opposition to the naturaliza- 
tion equality proposal in President 
Truman’s civil rights program. 
dentally, the bi-partisan nature of 
support in Congress for the removal 
of race restrictions from the naturali- 
zation law may be noted in the fact 
that a Republican, Walter Judd of 
Minnesota, is sponsoring the proposal 
in the House, while a similar Senate 
bill has been introduced by Senator 
McGrath of Rhode Island, now chair- 
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soon in the 
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share 
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Larry Tajiri is the vigorous editor 
of the Pacific Citizen. published in 
Salt Lake City, and devoted to the 
interests of the Nisei. He is also a 
leader of the Japanese-American 
Citizens League. This article is an- 
other in the continuing New Leader 
series on problems of race relations 
in the United States. Previous ar- 
ticles have been by Lillian Smith, 
Gerald M. Capers, Homer A. Jack, 
Cy Record, and others. In early 
issues we shall print four articles by 
George Mintzer on “Anti-Semitism: 


Domestic and International.” 
%. J 








By Larry Tajiri 


man of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

The fact is that there is no longer 
an organized anti-Japanese, anti-Nisei 


movement in the United States. 
os * * 


Tuere are two major reasons for the 
collapse of the Ye.iiow Peril move- 
ment. The first is the wartime record 
of Japanese American GI’s, the group 
heroism of the men of the 442nd Com- 
bat Team, and the individual exploits 
of Nisei like Ben Kuroki, Frank 
Hachiya and the thousands of others 
in the Pacific, on the Asiatic continent 
and in Europe. .The second reason is 
that the surrender of Japan in the 
Pacifie war marked the end of the 
threat of Japanese imperia] expansion 
and militarist aggression. 

Persons of Japanese ancesiry in the 
United States have been, for two gen- 
erations, the unhappy pawns of inter- 
national power politics. Part of the 
anti-Japanese oppos:tion on the West 
Coast was inspired by the racism of 
white supremacists. The rest was eco- 
nomie and political in nature. 


fear of sabotage and espionage if per= 
sons of Japanese ancestry were per 
mitted to remain on the coast. The 
cvoast’s anti-Japanese propagandisis 
had done their work well. In contrast, 
there was no mass evacuation from 
Hawaii, where 168,000 persons of Japa~ 
nese descent, constituting one-third of 
the total civilian population, reside: 
But, of course, there is no history of: 
organized racism in Hawaii. 


After V-J Day and the collapse of 
Japanese militarism, the anti-Japanese 
groups found they could no longer 
zrgue that persons of Japanese an- 
cesiry were potential spies or agents 
for an aggressor nation, 

There was a time when resident 
Japanese nationals looked to the Japa~ 
nese Government for protection and 
essistance in the betterment of their 
status, For example, when the homes 
of Japanese farmers were attacked and 
saided in Arizona’s Salt River valley 
in 1934, a Japanese consular official 
flew to the scene of the disturbance. 
But ell the power of the Imperial 
Japanese Government could not obtain 
































LABOR SAYS 


Competitive commercial and agricul- 
tural groups on the Pacific Coast used 
the Yellow Peril formula to telling 
advantage in obtaining passage of such 
restrictive legislation as the Alien 
Land Laws of California, Oregon and 
other western states. Political dema- 
gogues combined the allegation of the 
“menace” of Japanese and Nisei to 
West Coast economic life with the 
charge that Japanese immigrants and 
their children were agents for Japa- 
nese imperialism. The myth of the 
Japanese spy was propagated. 


Actually the Japanese militarists 
used non-Japanese in espionage deal- 
ings. Despite all rumors to the con- 
trary, there is no espionage case in- 
volving a Hawaiian resident of Japa- 
nese ancestry, but a German alien was 
arrested and imprisoned as an es- 
pionage agent for Japan. Probably the 
top “Japanese spy” in the US was 
“Count” Anastase Vonsiatsky, a White 
Russian who came to America in the 
1920's, married a wealthy, middle-aged 
divorcee and became an American 
citizen. 

Not one of the 110,000 persons of 
Japanese ancestry evacuated from the 
Pacific Coast in 1942 has been charged 
with espionage. 


= * * 


Tue mass evacuation of 1942 was, 
in itself, the end result of two genera- 
tions of fear and suspicion sown by 
anti-Japanese organizations. The major 
reason for the action, unprecedented 
in our national history, was given as 


NO TO 


BIGOTS 


the repeal of the alien land laws nor 
the repeal of the Asiatic Exclusion Act 
of 1924. 

The Japanese American Citizens 
Leegue and its cooperating organiza- 
tions have done more in a few months 
in the way of remedial action for 
persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
United States than Tokyo could de in 
30 years. 

The passage of President Truman's 
civil rights program, and the equality 
in naturalization proposal in particu« 
Jar, will result in making persons of 
Japanese ancestry equal under the law 
with other Americans. Today there is 
no organized opposition to this legis- 
lation which will extend the 
cratic principle of equality to the 
eitizenship law. 
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MEMO TO SENATOR TAFT 
Senator Taft repeatedly said, 
“Stalin—I mean Stassen.” 
—News item. 


Statins the one with the droopy 
| mustache, 
Stassen’s the one with less hair. 
Stalin, not Stassen, goes in for a 
pipe— 
They‘re quite a dissimilar pair. 


Stalin’s the Red one, although from 
your view 
Stassen is hardly pure white, 
For anything seems to the left, 
it is true, 
To one who's so far to the right. 








Richard Armour. 
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VALERY: 
"The Parabolic Roed of Narcissism" 





By RAMON SENDER 


AUL VALERY was a man as uprooted as a tourist, and as alien and fluctuating 
I in Paris as in Vienna or Madrid. 


gave the impression of always being outside his place. 


In the circumstances of time and space he 


It would seem as if 


he had looked for that place all his life, but with no real desire to find it, choosing 


blind alleys and the roads that lead nowhere. 


one that inspired confidence in him, and to it he clung 


traits such as incisive coldness in- 
clined him, as well as his friend Gide, 
to English culture. His resistance to 
tragic emotion and to the pathetic 
reminds us that Valéry was a proluct 
of occidental culture in what is most 
characteristically bourgeois and French 
in it. His resentment toward that cul- 


ture—which he frequently shows— 


comes from the fact that his own cul- 


ture never offered him an opportunity 
to ‘ree with it 

Between the sickly narcissism— neu- 
ralgi if one may so call it—of Mon- 
sieur Teste and the mechanical exer- 
cises of La Jeune Parque, I prefer these 
essavs On the World Today* which, 
less preoccupied with ori finality, al- 


low us to see better the man. And a 


bool is we all know, is either a 
manor it is only a package. I see 
that man, although Ik harply drawn, 
in other books of his, ¢ pecially in 


the character of M. Teste who is the 
counterfigure of Valéry, as the author 
himself has said. For me, M. Teste has 
a great interest as the reflection of 


the exacerbation to which one can 


arrive in these times of disintergrating 
tendenci 


PERMIT ME TO TELL a little story. 


In 1926 the German poet Rainer M. 
Rilke obtained permi n to live in 
an old abandoned castle in Muzot, 
near Lake Leman, Switzerland. The 
place is known as the to of Muzot 


Grass was growing in the stairways 


and, instead of swans or doves, Rilke 
dwelling abounded in bats and rats. 
Among Rilke’s most enthusiastic read- 
ers was Paul Valery who went to see 
the solitary poet accompanied by a 
Antonio 
f the incident. 
Valery was 


Spanish writer Marichalar, 
through whom I know o 
Marichalar relates that 
amazed at the 
with which Rilke insisted on living in 
that desolate place. The difficulties of 
the approaching winter without heat 
or food did not preoccupy the German 
poet. Back in Paris, Paul Valéry said 
again and again, obsessed: “I don’t 
understand how that poor Rilke can 
live that way.” It seems that Paul 
could not explain to himself 
certain forms of heroism which never- 
natural in persons of 
strong imagination—above all in poets. 
A few months after that visit Rilke 
fell mortally ill and refused to allow 
the physician to inject sedatives say- 
ing that he wished to be conscious of 
his agony and “to die his natural 
death, without cheating it.” Valéry in 
Paris continued shaking his head un- 
comprehendingly. 


sombre determination 


Valery 


theless are 


Yet Valéry seemed to understand 
everything. He liked to say that “the 
world is an accident in the perfection 
* REFLECTIONS ON THE WORLD 

TODAY. Paul Valéry. New York: 

Pantheon Books. 200 pp. $3.50. 


, 10 


The security of doubt was the only 
a French quality. Other 





of not being,” and a man capable of 
speaking thus should not have been 
so upset by Rilke’s attitude. What 
he did not understand in Rilke was 
a form of despair which seemed to him 
unjustified since the German poet was 
known and admired by the literary 
Europe. His dis- 
admiration and his 
indifference to any kind of success 
Valeéry Because Paul 
Valéry,. a man of clear intelligence 
and not very complex sensibility, more 
apt for interpretation than for poetry, 
claimed not to believe in anything, 
but the truth is that he did believe 
Or maybe he bowed 
without believing in 
little his atti- 
tude, since it would then be a case 


minorities of all 
interest in that 


disconcerted 


in social success 
to success 
it, which improves 
common 
The fact that he organized 
tilke in the Cahiers du 
Mois and tHat he continued obsessed 
by that visit shows that Valéry was 
capable of admiration and friendship, 


of opportunistic scepticism, 
enough 


a tribute to 


At bottom, I repeat, Valery was a 
conformist who never really found in 
our time a value to which he could 
cling, a current which would justify 
He should have been 
born in a country and time in which 


his conformity. 


religion, poetry and law went together, 
as for example, in classical Greece. 
what could be done 
impossible conformity? He 
had no other recourse than to devote 


But in our time 


with his 


himself to explaining it as an immense 
frustrated From Monsieur 
Teste to Reflections on the World 
Today it is what he did throughout 
his life. Nor was he too careful about 
ivoiding the dangers that could lead 
him to ambiguous attitudes. Valéry 
occasionally used his persuasive prose 

in which neither the obvious nor the 
commonplace are lacking 

in lamentable tasks: for example, 
in flattering the vanity of the Portu- 
guese dictator Salazar in a preface 
to an indifferent book. In that preface 
Valéry, in spite of his passion for 
clarity, confuses the dull resignation 
of the people with attachment to a 
regime, and order with that silence 
and disobedience so easy to obtain 
through terror. No Helenist of the 
19th century—Renan, for instance— 
would have committed such an error; 
not even poor Anatole France, scorned 
by Valéry for his facile enthusiasm 
and careless style, is known to have 
been so naive. (Valéry scorned him 
as a Greek Stoic would scorn a Greek 
Cynic) 


vocation. 


journalistic 


Valéry was a man satisfied with the 
impossibility of his conformity. Sat- 
isfied and proud. Valéry’s pride came 
from his capacity to dehumanize. He 
withdrew from the solidary stimuli 
of humanity and in his discrepancy 
sought elements that would make him 
Single and unique without the need 
to face Rilke’s terrible destiny. But if 





Rilke’s work—so in accord with his 
life and death—excite sympathy and 
admiration, Valéry’s work only awak- 
ens the second of these feelings, and 
even so it is a kind of admiration 
similar to that which we feel when 
we witness a brilliant circus feat 
where we are aware, nevertheless, 
that there is not the least risk in- 
volved ; 

THE PROBLEM OF VALERY, which 
does not become dramatic except for 
himself because he offers it to the 
public like a juggler,. lies in the 
struggle between his lyrical sensibility 
and the mechanics of his speculative 
reason. Valery knew that there is no 
great poetry with incongruence (No- 
valis has said that all incongruence is 
basically poetic). Paul Valéry, a. fan- 
atic devotee of interpretation, . had 
only one God: intelligence. .More.pre- 
cisely, intellect. As there are. writers 
of “understanding” and writers of ‘in- 
telligence,.” so there are those of ‘in- 
tellect,”. and Paul Valéry was the 
most representative of these. He as- 
pired to create a religion of pure in- 
tellectual form and succeeded in part, 
with his church and pious old ladies; 
but every religious attitude has stimuli 
that are not logical. That it be Pallas 
Athena instead of Zoroaster modifies 
the case but does not change its nature. 
This was the dramatic problem of 
Valeéry 








The Greeks had made a single roaj 
with the paths of religion, poetry anj 
law. This permitted them a serenity 
and forms of harmony which havé not 
been . attained again. Valéry's road 
are not concurrent. Nor parallel, No 
divergent. Can one say that he had 
any? The only one that we sometimg 
recognize is the parabolic road of nar 
cissism. The going and the return be. 
tween him and his own image in the 
back of a mirror that changed: with 
circumstances. In his poetry itself, he 
was a dilettante marauding in the 
gardens of Mallarmé and Rimbaud. At 
long intervals he found joyfully th 
right echo, making us share in thet 
joy once ‘in a while with enthusiasm. 

The most interesting thing ‘im. Paul 
Valery is his effort to produce a pur 
intellectual emotion (considering the 
intellect as an element of dissociation), 
The French, in their blind admiration 
for Valéry, have shown once. mor 
their generous disposition to accept 
in letters effort and intention, and to 
ascribe to effort and intention. the 
same value as accomplishment : 





“der, weit noon crit 
and novelist, is the author of the just 
published King ani 
Queen.” He has also written “Seve 
Red Sundays,” "Pro Patria,” “Counter 
attack in Spain.” and other books.) 


novel, “The 








Prober as Problem 


Reviewed by CALDER WILLINGHAM 


WHERE I WAS BORN AND RAISED. By David L. Cohn. 
Houghton Mifflin. 365 pages. $4.00. 


AVID L. COHN is one of the morally disturbed Southerners whose unease 5 
D a part, but a really picayune part, of the general process that has rattled thi 
foundations of Southern society in the past thirty years. The process is:thé 
of industrial and technological awakening, and with it has come the end of sud 
things as isolation and plantation agriculture . Also with it has come a grow 
spirit of rebellion among Southern colored peoples, and with that has come inl 


existence a new’ kind of white Race 
Question Liberal. Mr. Cohn is a stellar 
walking sample of the last. This Race 
Question Liberal is generally a gentle- 
man of a well-educated and well- 
meaning condition, and he is also well- 
nigh These liberals are 
trying to solve the so-called Negro 
problem by proving that for several 
centuries it cannot be solved. In the 
meantime, they tell me, we must not 
be hasty, and irresponsible, and un- 
realistic. Segregation might be un- 
Constitutional or even anti-human, but 
it is necessary. Let us bow our heads 
in pity for the poor Negro—but seg- 
regate him 


worthless. 


One must draw unpleasant con- 
clusions in regard to David L. Cohn 
and other Southern figures like him. 
It seems clear that these men are more 
interested in “the white problem” than 
in anything else. The white problem 
is mainly this: the Southern Negro, or 
more accurately, the Southern colored 
man, is showing alarming signs of 
becqming totally disgusted and fed up 
with it all. The handwriting actually 
seems to be on the wall, and Mr. 
Cohn and his friends are worried. They 
are certainly aware that, whatever 
happens, things cannot continue as 
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they have in the past. These mee 
want to concede some ground, aii 
thereby save the bulk of the oii 
ancestral estate. It’s a matter of the! 
disagreeing with Bilbo’s tactics. 











Mr. Cohn gives every evidence, “8 
being blissfully unaware of the charta 
made here against him. He seems %% 
feel himself a true friend of the Neg 
Unquestionably, one can say on wes 
basis of the closeness with which § 
has studied Negro life in the Sout 
that he does feel a real sympathji 
This sympathy makes large sectioiy 
of the book quite interesting. How 
ever, the book is nevertheless # 
apologia for the white South, and ev 
in the midst of the sympathy the 
plications of this apologia are Vel 
clear. 


One can only add that the writi 
is generally lush and tends at 
points to become clotted with adie 
tives, the way much Southern writ 
does. Altogether, it isn’t a book th# 
worth four dollars, but of you're ® 
terested in the South you might ™ 
it out of a lending library. 



































(Calder Willingham, critic and * 
ist, is the author of “End as 4 
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CONSPIRATOR. By Humpirey Slater 


184 pp. $2.50. 


SLATER: “The Covert Engagement” 


Reviewed by JULIEN STEINBERG 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


N this book, Mr. Slater attempts to overcome the lack of cohesiveness which 


characterized his argument of parallels (the Albigensian crusades and the 
Stalinist role in the recent Spanish Civil War) in his first novel, The Heretics. 
This current search for integration by explicit statement flounders, however, in a 


structure that is far too unitary and 
restricted for the purposes he has un- 


dertaken. 

In a more serious Sense, regardless 
of canvas, this account of Major Des- 
mond Ferneaux-Lightfoot, secret oper- 
ative of the NKVD, eludes a purpose- 
ful statement of meaning. Unlike other 
novelistic works of greater stature mm 
suggestive ambiguity Js 
within, the force of interpretation for 
the reader of Conspirator is from with- 
out, and without really being sum- 


moned-up by the book. In reality, in 


the psychological cosmos of retrospect, 
the reader is automatically responding 
to facts he already knows—like pupils 
to question cards flashed by tea her in 
suggest 


school. Conspirator does not 


interpretations, meanings, insights; it 
novelistically refers to tangential points 
that one is a priori aware of in @ po- 
litical way. 

Literally, on the story level, the tale 
is that of the respectable British Major 
—covertly engaged in espionage—whe 
marries an unsuspecting girl of seven- 
teen. The dramatic hare of the book, 
which races with a leaden speed, is 
furnished by the growing awareness of 
Lightfoot’s wife of the deception—and 
of her quandary: what to do? 

Critical evaluation of the book in 
most quarters is unfortunately likely 
to become admixed with the fact of 
political agreement or disagreement. 
In this, Conspirator fills a role akin te 
that of preceding well-intentioned 
novels of racism, industrial exploita- 
tion and similar themes. One would 
like them to be good novels—but, f 
anything, their subject matter militates 
against this possibility. Many propa- 
gandists for the good life make the 
pathetic mistake of believing that their 
task of political understanding is 
lessened or facilitated by the choice of 
the “social” novel in which to express 
their stand. The evasion, of course, 
lies in the substitution of dramatize- 
tion of the extreme facts for less dra- 
matic understanding; authenticity, even 
in the dramatic components, is Jost 
because of the failure to construct and 
explore the facts. Exhortation, devoid 
of content—the substance of progress- 
ive Huey Longism—is one of the major 
threats to contemporary art. Pulpy 
social benediction hardly furnishes 
absolution for artistic gaucheries. 

What makes Conspirator such 2 dis- 
appointing novel is that, these good- 
Matured simplicities not being its pur- 
pose, it cannot even have made for it 
the philistine claim of unadorned pro- 
test as a means of grace. For plainly, 
Slater’s pursuit is a serious one, and 
tonically, it makes even his failure 
more gratifying than many recent 
alleged successes. But it would be un- 
Perceptive not to recognize the fact and 
extent of his failure. 

The phenomenon of Stalinist con- 
piracy is known politically—at jeast 
we know. And while it is true that 
the socia! Sciences differ from the 
Physical sciences in so far as a social 
truth becomes that in the former only 
with its public establishment and ac- 
ceptance and not merely after definitive 
scientific demonstration, the mere factor 
ot reiteration—necessary in politics— 
4s hardly a virtue in the novel form. 

at can Slater lay claim to fictionally 

t has not already been demonstrated 

Say, Darkness At Noon? Slater's 
and Alek are hardly the peers 
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" jnversion. 





of Koestler’s [vanov and Gletkin. In 
fact, his fault is not even that of dupli- 
cation, for Conspirator reads as if it 
were written before and not some eight 
years after Koestler’s book. 

Perhaps the chief index to Slater's 
failure is provided by the fact that, 
reversing the process, he succeeds in a 
novel devoted to realism in making 
almost unbelievable political facts that 
are regrettably only too true, without 
in any way exploring any of the possi- 
bilities that are inherent in designed 
In his ill-fated attempt to 
probe more deeply than is possible in 
a factual non-fictional political ac- 
count, and being too blase¢ to feel inno- 
cent shock, he converts NKVD agents 
into Gilbert and Sullivan characters. 
One learns that they do certain things; 
one never learns why. As emissaries 
of the Mikado, they sing their parts 
perfunctorily, almost listlessly; if they 
have conflicts they grapple with 
them when Slater is not around. Light- 
foot himself seems to be doing nothing 
more damaging in his acquisition of 
state and military documents than act- 
ing roguishly, almost atractively so. 
One, in so far as one participates at all 
in the dramatic mechanics of the book, 
is more annoyed with Lightfoot for the 
anguish he is causing his eye-winking, 
virginal stereotype of a wife than for 
his actions. One feels not danger from 


the Lightfoots of the world, only a dis- 
interested pity. 

The improbabilities or the novel are 
consequently legion; and this is worth 
noting for it indicates that Slater has 
not succeeded in the most rudimentary 
area: that of the elementary task of 
establishing a given authenticity of 
setting and the barest circumstances of 
character, the peripheral elements of 
plausible movement and environment. 
This much could have been accom- 
plished by more meagre mediocre 
talent; it is not therefore surprising 
that Slater’s greater talent was in- 
capable of further entering into the 
higher characterological echelons that 
he apparently—to gauge from the as- 
suredness of the writing — thinks he 
has successfully invaded. It is always 
#n unknowing criticism to assert that 
2 novelist’s account is contrived. Fic- 
tion, by definition, centrally relies on 
contrivance. But’ recognizing this, it 
would be amiss not to note that Slater 
has not contrived to write a perceptive 
and illuminating book. It would indeed 
be ironic if anti-Stalinist writers, long 
incensed by Communist artistic crudi- 
ties, were as a trend, to become im- 
mecsed at this point in counter-crudi- 
ties of a similar kind. 


Jt has already been correctly observed 
by Diana Trilling that Slater’s two nov- 
els read like outlines of good books. 
But the heart of such books by Mr. 
Slater have been absent. Even the 
promising playful aspects of the pres- 
ent work are largely ignored. An ex- 
ample of this element is furnished by 
the impromptu dialetic that is present 
when Lightfoot’s wife, Harriet, under- 
going unsubtle indoctrination by him, 


attempts intuitively to re-educate his 
tastes, After viewing the artistic “hor- 
rors” that hang on the walls of his 
fiat, Harriet plans to win him to her 
own schoolgirl preferences. “She re- 
alized that she would have to begin 
with a very thin edge of a wedge — 
Manet, or perhaps someone even easier, 
jike Goya. For the first time she en- 
joyed the sensation of being able to 
teach Desmond something, instead of 
it being the other way round.” But 
even this minor key, once ‘sounded, 
is promptly forgotten. 

On the basis of Slater’s two novels, 
it would seem justified to state that 
on both occasions he has outreached 
himself, resulting in achievements less, 
than his talents merit. Feeling 
confident of his political acuity—which 
may or may not be justified—he has 
sought to transfer this knowledge 
bodily, with considerable injury to the 
#rtistic process. His novels have lacked 
the appropriate quality of psycho- 
logical density which is at the heart 
of bis complicated, non-linear subject 
matter. But if his scope always prom- 
jses more than it succeeds in delivering 
~-he still succeeds sufficiently to guar- 
entee an interested reading of his next 
novel. The Heretics was brought out 
in the Fall of 1947, and this book fol- 
lows by about six months. One would 
suggest that Mr. Slater be a little less 
anxious to rush his next book into 
print. But, alas, I hear that it is 
wlready on its way. 


(Julien Steinberg has written for the 
Political Science Quarterly, The China 
Monthly, the Jewish Frontier, Com- 
monweal, and other magazines.) 





Truman as Focus 


Reviewed by DANIEL SELIGMAN 


HARRY TRUMAN—PRESIDENT. By Frank McNaughton and Walter 
Hehmeyer. New York: Whittlesey House. 294 pages. $3.00. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE PENDERGAST MACHINE. By Maurice M. 
Milligan. New York: Scribner's. 281 pages. $3.50. 


TOM’S BOY HARRY. By Gene Powell. Jefferson ‘City, Missouri: Haw- 


thorne. 196 pages. $3.00. 


oe NE thing about Truman,” a friend of mine observed recently, “he looks 
O like what he is.” This reflection was evoked by the photograph of the 
President adorning the dust jacket of the McNaughton-Hehmeyer volume. 

The picture is at least as revealing as anything inside the book: it shows Truman 
trying hard to look benign and avuncular, and it achieves an effect roughly similar 
to that got by the geniuses who fecently cast Frank Sinatra in the role of a priest. 


Why the book was written, much 
Jess published by a reputable concern 
is hard to say. It is obviously not 2 
subsidized volume; there are a few 
too many criticisms in it. On the 
other hand, it is hard to believe that 
the book was meant to be taken seri- 
ously; there’s too much in it of the 
“common-man President . ... with his 
faith in the American people so in- 
grained, so instinctive,” etc. And 
there’s the matter of accuracy. It’s 
not really important that the authors 
dream up a Senator Gerry (from 
Rhode Island), or that they consis- 
tently misspell the name of the British 
Prime Minister, or that they write that 
Henry Wallace speaks Russian. But 
when they report that the State De- 
partment was “firmly committed to 
partition”; that Truman was “Roose- 
velt’s choice” at the 1944 convention; 
and that Stalin once denounced his 
Chinese allies as “ersatz Communists” 
(their quotes) —then they begin to look 
pretty silly. 


Even aside from this, the book is 
altogether a very strange job. I had 
read almost all ‘“e way through it, 
however, before I was able to put my 
finger on what makes it different from 
other books on American politics. It 
is, simply, that the authors like vir- 





tuaHy everybody. It is bad enough 
that they should think enough of 
Truman to write an honest, non- 
subsidized book in praise of him. But 
McNaughton and Hehmeyer are also 
able to include Herbert Hoover, Bern- 
ard Baruch. David Lilienthal and Henry 
Wallace in the range of their affections. 


THE MILLIGAN BOOK is concerned 
Jess with the President than with the 
growth, decline and resurrection of 
the Pendergast machine. The author 
is the U. S. District Attorney who 
sent Pendergast and hundreds of his 
associates to prison. He had crippled 
the machine so badly by 1945 that 
only Truman’s ascension to the White 
House saved it. Truman replaced Mil- 
ligan with another District Attorney, 
announced that he was himself still 
a member in good standing of the 
Jackson County Democratic Club (i. e., 
the Pendergast machine), and appar- 
ently, persuaded Tom Clark and J. 
Edgar Hoover to find no more electoral 
frauds in Kansas City. 

jt was the least that Truman could 
do. Every political job he ever had 
before he was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency he owed to Tom Pender- 
gast. Pendergast made him an as- 
sociate, and later a chief justice of 






the Jackson County Court. (Truman 
was originally picked for this position 
because the boss wanted to spite a 
political opponent by beating him with 
zn unknown.) Then in 1934, Pender- 
gest decided that he wanted one of 
his own men in the Senate: Milligan 
quotes him as saying that all the big 
corporations had their private Sena- 
tors, and there was no reason why 
he shouldn’t have his. After two other 
men had declined to run for Pender- 
gast, Truman gratefully accepted the 
opportunity. The anti-Pendergast forces 
were divided, the machife supplied 
50,000 ghost votes, and Truman won 
the Democratic nomination. He was 
swept into office in the Democratie 
Jandslide of 1934. This process was 
repeated, with a few variations, in 
1940, 


Mr. Milligan appears to be a political 
crusader gf the La Guardia mentality. 
His judgments are often crude, and 
his writing is always pretty sloppy, 
but he’s a good deal more sophisticated 
about our President than a number of 
high-placed liberals. 


GENE POWELL’S CONTRIBUTION 
is concerned exclusively with Truman’s 
connections with the Pendergast ma- 
chine, but he actually has less ma- 
terial on this subject than Milligan. 
He appears to have ransacked the files 
of several Kansas City newspapers, 
especially the Star, and to have based 
Tom's Boy Harry mostly on what he 
found there. The book is written in 
the manner of a feature story and set 
entirely in a bold type, possibly with 
the idea that this combination would 
keep the reader perpetually titillated. 
Well, it doesn’t. 


(Daniel Seligman is Assistant Editor 
c‘ the American Mercury.) 
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The Great Quest 


Reviewed by BRYN J. HOVDE 


MODERNITY AND LIBERTY. By Horace M. Kallen. The University of 
Buffalo Centenary Lectures on the Problems of Freedom in the Modern 
World. The University of Buffalo Studies, xviii, No. 2. 


the ideal of liberty and the high degree of social organization that seems to 


T HE most baffling problem of today is how to maintain compatibility between 


be the necessary corollary of industrialism. 


It is a problem of the democratic 


world, particularly perhaps an American problem, for the non-democratic world is 
not concerned with it. There liberty has been surrendered, or it is a mere secondary 
objective, the emphasis having been placed first and foremost upon production and 


the social discipline necessary thereto 
in the democratic world, however 
iiherty is not willingly surrendered 
Every change in the status quo is 
ondemned by some as a restriction 
their liberties so that the arena of 
politics has become one great ‘ss of 
-enfusion with every participant try- 
ing to save it by conniving in its sac- 
mce 

In the circles of American higher ed- 
cation and American thought the con- 
usion is only a little less complete than 
1 the mind of the general public. There 
however, there are at least two sides 
te the debate. on the one hand those 
who would state the ideal of liberty 
in terms of a Great Tradition, look.n;: 
backward for its finest formulation an.i 
renouncing much that is modern; and 
yn the other, those who would accept 
modify liberty to 
modern 


the modern and 


make it contorm to the 
Neither group has any real faith in 
either liberty or modernity, and 
net! posse ‘ cm ncept of life a 
0 It is to this confusion of mind 
that philosopher Horace M. Kallen 
idd t elf. F 1 a life-time of 

il ig | } come to certain clea! 
n ) ( e here present 
to his fello men as a working hyp 
thesi o that it may be tested bi 
rt ar ( either, right 

rol ’ " , or further 

- 
i t ce ade 

ra nau F peace togeth 

7) t t entiae of the mod 
el ( ulture there a 

i hold-overs. ““T 
nod \ ) ern, not beca 
it ha qual ‘ dernity through 
and througl but because whateve 
power not of survival merely but of 

lange and growth it may possess hi 


its authentic seat in modernity.” The 


men who qualify as modern are the 
pionee! those who commit themselv« 

Ww science, democracy, machine indus- 
try and peae not as we know them 


on a single high- 
travel toward 


today but as lanes 
way along which we 
an ever better prospect. But the only 
motor that will impel mankind along 
these lanes is freedom 

WHAT THEN is freedom? To the 
only libertas obe 
freedom to submit willingly 
to divine or natural law, whether re- 
ligious of There was true 
freedom oniy for authority. The indi- 
tree only to conform, even 
according to Hegel and, of course, 
Marx. Modernity inverts the whole 
concept and lodges freedom in the in- 
dividual person, making of authority 
only the organizations of freedom by 
and for the individual. Thus conceived, 
freedom is creative liberty. 

Yet modern men have largely given 
up the pre-modern notion of free-will 
for determinism, which is also libertas 
obedientiae. In the natural sciences 
they manage to put this determinism 
to the service of man for the enlarge- 
ment of his freedom. They have done 
the same in the social sciences, which 
are not as far behind the natural ones 
in method as many think. Indeed the 
more fully developed the natural 
sciences become, the nearer they get 
to the indefinables that combine to 
form the fine, the more they use the 
tools developed by the social sciences, 
such as statistics, The real point jis 
that the nearer we get to the “intimate 
tuffs of existence,” the more it seems 
immeasurability 


pre-mocern it was 
dientiae 


secular. 


vidual was 


tue by increasing 
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that the purest chance underlies ex- 
istence and chance is pure freedom. 
If this is true, freedom is first and the 
repetition which makes law and order 
is second. 


This holds good, Kallen believes, 
also on the human level. There, too, 
order can only be created and pre- 
served by innovation, for only that 
form of human organization will en- 
dure which assures to each in society 
more than he could have if he lived 
alone. Let innovation occur in human 
affairs as new hpotheses are con- 
stantly being propounded in the sci- 
Thus values are created and 
proved and accepted. Thus, too, they 
are changed and sometimes discarded. 
In science values are not immutable, 
nor do they require everlasting proof 
or proof that they are everlasting. They 
ie always the subjects of objective in- 
quirs What else, as a social instru- 
the method of science but the 
art of bringing liberty of conscience, 


ences. 


ment. is 


liberty of thought and ‘expression to 
power and efficiency?” What is needed 
in the area of human relations is “an 


wchestration of Creative Liberty and 


Libertas Obedientiae, of freedom and 
determinism” already achieved in the 
natural sciences. 

Orchestration of this kind would 
have some fundamental implications 
for the world in which we live. First 
of all, the channels of communication 
must be kept open. Neither the Hearsts 
nor the Petrillos must be permitted 
to control their valves, nor must gov- 
ernment be permitted to monopolize 
them. The various interests must be 
kept in. balance. Similarly, in the 
modern system of industry, a proper 
orchestration of freedom would take 
consumption rather than mere produc- 
tion as its base. Consumption is not 
merely spending by night what is 
earned at the machine by day; it is 
security and peace of mind. Under 
this concept “freedom from want” 
takes on a different meaning consistent 
with modernity. “Modernity means a 
program, not of maintaining a stand- 
ard of living but of raising standards 
of living—everywhere in the. world 

To raise a standard of living is 
to change it.” 

CONSIDERING THE function of 
government in the effort of mankind 
té achieve modernity with liberty, 
Kalien thinks the TVA experiment 
more promising than the record of 
democratic governments to date. The 
job of government is that of “road- 
maker and roadguard” for the travel- 
life’s way, the creation of 
facilities which permit the passage of 
‘hicles of mankind with 
»0ssible freedom for the 


lers on 


the diverse 
the sai -atest 





driver to decide his own.direction 
speed compatible with ‘such geneg 
traffic rules as are mecessary for the” 
freedom and safety of all. This is alga 
the key to peace between nations. 

For this “orchestration” is the pro. 
cess of freedom. Its results is the inter. 
national mind. Futhermore, it is in. 
escapable and in that sense pre-deter. 
mined. Science, even German and 
Russian science, withers when cut off 
from the rest of the world. 

This monograph has one ‘serious de. 
fect. It is too brief. It is too merely 
suggestive. It takes too much knowl. 
edge, experience and _ insight for 
granted. But to those who possess the 
necessary background of knowledge 
Modernity and Liberty will prove ex. 
citing and satisfying. Here is the ut- 
line of a great philosophy, completely 
American and simultaneously univer. 
sal, firmly rooted in freedom and 
proudly modern. To the fears, vacille- 
tions and nostalgia of this age it_op- 
poses courage and a positive goal. 

There is nothing didactically priestly 
in Kallen’s affirmation of his faith. He 
speaks as one of the scientists he des- 
cribes, as one who “is a cross-roads 
center for his field” of knowledge and 
who gives it a new turn and pours it 
out again. He presents his thought, 
not as everlasting finality, but as a 
well-considered formulation of a sci- 
entific hypothesis subject to discussion 
and testing. To the average learner 
in the social sciences this will be dis- 
appointing, for it presupposes a will- 
ingness on his part to learn as much 
and do as much independent thinking 
as Horace Kallen himself has done, 
Needless to say, that is a big order. But 
it is also freedom and responsibility, 


(Bryn J. Hovde is the President of 
the New School for Social Research.) 





THE CHOI®i 


A Story of Christian Faith. By 


Life in the Kingdom 


Reviewed by JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS 


Paul S. Minear. Philadel- 


phia: The Westminster Press, 1948. 320 pages. $2.00 
N forn The Choice is a novelistic reconstruction of the conversion of that 
| Clement of Rome known to history by a letter of the nineties to the Christian 
chur n Corinth. In the tenth year of Nero’s reign, young Clement, a Jewish 


Treeaiman, | 


as a mason on the rebuilding after the fire. 


tortures of the Christ- 
ian om the secret police 
had laid the blame fot the great fire, 
decimated 

He is repudiated 
and friends, loses 
employment with his Roman master 
s political repercussions when 
preaches the 
New Messiah in the Forum. Finally 
Clement accepts an assignment to go 
Christian 
Other historical 
young Clement’s path 
A travelling Svrian tent-maker named 
Paul had been beheaded two years be- 
fore Clement reached Rome. A teacher 
named Mark is planning to write down 
for the use of the group all the stories 
about Jesus he can find, a compilation 
later to be known as the earliest 
gospel. Seneca, “the greatest living 
Roman,” also plays a role in the story 
by means of a disciple, Clement's 


of the atrociou 
) 


eaders on 


Clement join with the 
Christian synagogue 


by Jewish parents 


who fear 


his workman actually 


on a preaching tour of 
groups .in the East 


figures cross 


fellow laborer 

This outline of the narrative, how- 
ever, gives a distorted conception of 
the novel. The author is a professional 
historian, and is evidently inhibited 
as well as aided by vears of rigorous 
and technical analysis of the fragmen- 
tary sources of the religious history 
of the first century. The novel does 
not really come to life except when 


religious problems are in question: 
*. o = 


Peruars the most striking charac- 
teristic of these conversations on reli- 
gion is the author's gift for a sym- 
pathetic penetration and animation of 
the Jewish and Christian sense of a 
God. Implied in this sense of God is 
a teleological feeling for history. 





iving in Rome who had known Jesus pe 


pictured as having come for the first time to the capital city to work 


He ‘hears of Jesus from Peter, the only 
On the very evening 


sonalls 


Clement came to Rome with his Jew- 
ish consciousness of membership in an 
continuity held together by 
trust in the History was 
going somewhere, and it was readily 
conceivable that a “new age” might 
be breaking in upon humanity. This 
awareness of the living God in history 
hasbeen largely alien to the modern 
bourgeois world, even in the churches 
and synagogues. It was the religious 
socialists at the beginning of this cen- 
tury who discerned clearly that this 
Judaeo-Christian feeling for history, 
which had nearly died out in the 
liberal churches, had passed into the 
ethos of the socialist movement. The 
liberal churches, in contrast, had im- 
perceptibly assimilated themselves to 
that stoic idealism which, in this 
novel, is constantly contrasted with 
Judaeo-Christian realism. The basic 
orientation of this interpretation of 
early Christianity is thus similar to 
that of Cochrane’s brilliant study, 
Christianity and Classical Culture. 


historical 


‘promises.” 


With regard to historical problems, 
the religious demands of early Chris- 
tianity are presented with such direct- 
ness that the reader is unlikely at first 
to notice how much traditional win- 
dow-dressing has failed to survive 
critical sifting. There is no mention of 
the Virgin Birth. There are many heal- 
ings, but no miraculous walking on 
the water or changing water to wine. 
Jesus is thoroughly human, and is first 
discerned as the exalted Messiah 
through his resurrection appearance to 
the disciples. There are no empty tomb 
stories. The eschatlogical note in this 
preaching is frankly set forth, along 





with “evil spirits,” but the emphasis 
lies on the quality of life now possible 
in the Kingdom. 

(John Hastings Nichols teaches al 
Federated Theological Faculty, Univer- 
sity of Chicago.) 
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THE GREAT RECONCILIATION 
Reviewed by PHILIP TAFT 












ECONOMiC SECURITY AND INDI- 4 
VIDUAL FREEDOM. By Albert 
Lauterbach. Ithica: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50 


To evolve a society which grants 4 
high measure of security and vet re- 
tains individual freedom is one of the 
major problems of our century. Eco 
nomic Security and Individual Free- 
dom is an attempt to deal with the 
issues. We are told: “There is con- 
siderable opposition today to any of 
ganized prevention or flattening of 
periodic slumps” which is scarcely true. 
There is a wide difference of opinion 
on the measures to be used and even 
some question of the feasibility of such 
a program; but the notion that @ 
flattening out of the business cycle i 
widely opposed on other grounds 
seems, to put it mildly, an overstate- 
ment, 


a ne Ti 











Bids 


A large number of programs are ex 
amined and the author seeks to show 
that security and freedom are not ne- 
essarily incompatible; the former ca § 
be attained without imperiling the 
latter. Yet, many of the issues afe 
dismissed too lightly. The problem 
of allocating resources is more difficult 
than he envisages, and the temptation 
to use power and chafe at criticism 
is more widespread than he indicates 
There is an easy optimism about the 
book, one which does not seem wal 
rnted by recent history. Reconciliation 
of freedom and security is an imperé 
tive for our time, but we need to fat 
the issues with more toughness. 
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In Much-Heralded Film 





Judy Garland and Fred Astaire do their stuff to Irving Berlin's old- 


time favorite, “Ragtime Violin,” 


in ome of the high-stepping scenes 
of M-G-M's joy-filled Technicolor musical, 


“Easter Parade,” which 


will have its World Premier af Loew’s State Theatre Wednesday. 
June 30th. Peter Lawford and Ann Miller are other in the stellar cast. 


“THE EMPEROR WALTZ” 
OPENS AT THE MUSIC HALL 


Bing Crosby and Joan Fontaine 
in Paramount Pictures’ Techni- 
color come dy romance, “The Em- |} 
peror Waltz is now at Radio 
City Music Hall. 

Directed by Billy Wilder and 
produced by Charles Brackett, 

With “The Emperor Waltz”, th 
Music Hall presents a gala new 


two-part spectacle produced on 


the great stage by Leonidoff, with 
§ ttings Bruno Maine. “Let 
Freedom Ring”, the first part of 
the show ill bring to the stage 
a stirring patriotic tribute, with 
music and pageantry, featuring 


the Music Hall Symphony Orche- 
stra) under Alexander Smallens’ 
direction, together with members 
of the Music Hall company. The 
seconc part of the stage offering 
will be “American Rhapsody”, an 
elaborate revue in four scenes to 
the beloved melodies of George 
Gershwin. 


“THE EMPEROR WALTZ” 
AT THE MUSIC HALL 


_ Bing Crosby and Joan Fontaine | 


in Paramount Pictures’ Techni- | 
color comedy romance, “The Em- 
peror Waltz.” is now at Radio 
City Music Hall. 

Directed by Billy Wilder and 
produced by Charles Brackett, 
the team which has brought to | 
the screen such ‘memorable hits | 
as “Ninotchka,” “The Major and |} 
the Minor” and “The Lost Week- 
end,” “The Emperor Waltz” pre- 
Sents the inimitable singing star 
and the beautiful screen actress 
iM a novel comedy with a gay 
Musi¢al background. 


“DREAM GIRL” 
PARAMOUNT’S NEW FILM 








In eon nection with the screen 
showing of ‘Dream Girl,” starring 
Betty Hutton, the New York Pa- 
se mount p ESE nts in person “The 
“our of Charm,” under the direc- 
ton of Phil Spitalny. Featured 

with” the l-girl orchestra are 
Evelyn nd her magic violin 

Viola al ner seventeen drums 
— a r the velvet toned 
‘rumpete and the distinctive 
Voices of Bet Kelly and Jeanie | 
Pate wit e All-A merican glee 
Club, A attracti Siby 

n, dy of laughter 
delineations 
All trade unions and fra- 
ternal 


Organizations are re- 
| Wested when planning thea- 
fer parties to do so through 
€rnard Feinman, Manager 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 

me SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrica! Depart- 
Ment. 7 East 15th St., N.Y. C. 
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| NEW APPOINTMENT 
| AT TOWN HALL 


1 

| Carleton Sprague Smith, musi- 
| cologist, critic and Chief of the 
| Music Division of the New York 
| Public Library has today been 
| appointed a member of the Town 
| Hall Music Committee, succeeding | 
| the late Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, 
| Walter W. Naumburg, Chairman, 
| announced today. 

' 

| The Music Committee in 
charge of all musical education at | 
Town Hall including the annual 
“Listener’s Music Course” ane 
“Rehearsals for Listening.” 
addition to the rentals of the 
Town Hall auditorium, which 
makes it the busiest concert hall 
in the United States, the Com- 
mittee annually sponsors its own 
series of recitals by distinguished 
musicians. Its first presentation 
for the coming season is the 
rAmerican debut of Axel Schiotz, 
; tenor, known during the war for 
his anti-Nazis activities as “The 
Voice of Denmark.” 


Other members of the Town 
Hall Music Committee are Mrs. 
| Stella P. Fontaine, Mrs. Arthur 
| M. Reis, Mrs. Theodore Steinway. 
| Mrs. Chalmers Clifton, Mr. J, Al- 
| den Talbot. 


| FORDHAM THEATRE 

Active plans on the wide Ford- 
ham Campus this summer will 
jemphasize the imaginative. o1 
jnon-realistic theatre. The regu- | 
iar University staff will be com- 
| plemented by the services of 
|Lee Simonson, Lincoln Kirstein, 
{Blanche Yurka, and Rose Bog- 
| danoff. 

Productions for the summer in 
clude a penthouse (arena) pres- 
lentation of the delightful medi- 
jeval farce, Master Pierre Patelin 


1S 





\four one-act plays put on en- 

tirely by the students, and a] 
“modern projection” of Shake- | 
|speare’s Coriolanus, This is sched- 

uled to close the summer season 

August 6, 7 and 8. 


“HAZARD” AT 
|'BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


“Hazard.” with Paule God- 
dard and MacDonald aa and 
|“The Sainted Sisters,” with Ver- 
onica Lake, Joan Caulfie Id and | 
Barry Fitzgerald, at the Brooklyn 


Paramount 


‘STADIUM CONCERTS 
Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sis. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MONDAY, JUNE 28, at 8:30 


GERSHWIN NIGHT 


| SOLOISTS: 
i TODD DUNCAN, Baritone 


JUNE McMECHEN, Sopranc 
EARL WILD, Pianisi 
SMALLENS, conpucTOR 


PRICES: (Inch Tax) 30e, 60c, $1.40, $2.06 
Stadium Box Office. WA 6-0600 





Irving Berlin’s Film 
|Musical Gives Judy 


In 


ASTER PARADE” OPENS AT STATE 


katte 





‘~ 


Sag pee 


JUNE 30th 





Garland Greatest Role 


Everybody has a song closely 
associated with some _ favorite 
memory—a first date, some unex- 
pected triumph of a fondly re- 
membered place—but Judy Gar- 
Jand, like Jimmy Durante and 
his gags, has “a million of ’em.” 
In fact, there are few hgih spots 
in her life from child star to 
{adult star that can’t be covered 


| with a song. 





| When a group of Clark Gable’s 
|Hollywood pals recently pre- 
|sented him with a book full of 
| personal notes penned by his co- 
| workers in motion pictures, one 


page in particular caught his 
| attention. It was signed by Judy, 
| and read: “Dear Mr. Gable, Pll 


|never forget singing to the ‘King’ 
on his birthday. It’s No. 1 in my 
| song memories. \ 


Few who were present on that 
| occasion, when a somewhat plump 
|and almost completely unknown 
| little girl sang to a famous star, 


|have forgotten it either. It was 
jthe moment that launched Judy 


into stardom. When he, recording 
of “Dear Mr. Gable,” a special 
arrangement of “You Made Me 
Love You,” was released to the 
public. she was on her way. 
She still cherishes the gold 
charm bracelet, engraved “From 
your fan, Clark Gable,” that she 
received the day after singing to 


the star, and the memory of the 
big grin and bear hug he gave 
her ist after she finished the 
song. “I guess I was just like 
the little girl in the song,” she 
says. “J had a ‘crush” on Clark 
| Gable.” Her past in song actually 


| goes back to an amateur night 
/in her dad’s theatre in Grand 
|Rapids. Minn., when Judy was 


three years old. 


Although Judy’s versatility as 
a singer has widened, her unique 
plaintive quality has continued. 
Irving Berlin, when writing his 
jseore for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
“Easter Parade,” which will have 
its world premiere at Loew’s 
| State on Wednesday, June 30, 
}noted as much. Two of his new 
|songs, which Judy. introduces in 
the picture, as well as his old- 
time favorite, “I Wanna Go Back 
{to Michigan,” stress this char- 
acteristic 


“GIVE MY REGARDS TO 
BROADWAY” ROXY’S NEW 
FILM—ON STAGE ICE REVUE 


The Roxy Theatre presents a 
| new program with the new Roxy 


lice stage. “Give My Regards to 
| Broadway,’ * starring Dan Dailey, 
iCharles Winninger and Nancy 
|Gwild, is the screen attraction. 


| There will be two complete re- 
| vues on the stage, the variety re- 
}vue siarring The Andrews Sis- 
ters, and Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis, and the new ice revue 
featuring Carol Lynne and many 
others. 
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|NEW SHOW AT STRAND 





Soprano 


Vivian Della Chiesa will be solo- 
ist on Saturday evening, June 26, 


at the Lewisohn Stadium, 138th 

St. and Amsterdam Ave. Miss 

Della Chiesa will sing arias from 

Verdi and Mozart operas. Paul 

Lavalle will conduct the program, 

on which MacMorgan, baritone, 
will be soloist also. 


Bob Crosby 
Orehestra 


and The Club 15 
headline the new “in 
person” show at the New Yerk 
Strand Theatre. Jerry Gray, the 
Clark Sisters, radio and recording 


stars, and Youman Brothers and 
Frances, winners of Mutual’s tal- 
ent jackpot, appear with the 
Crosby aggregation. 

In addition, the new stage bill 
offers Toy and Wing, Chinese 
dance stylists, and Paul Regan, 
comedy impressionist 

The accompanying screen at- 


traction is Michael Curtiz Produc- 


tions’ Technicolor musical, ‘Ro- 
mance on the High Seas.” Jack 
Carson, Doris Day, Janis Paige 





and Don DeFore are starred in 
the Warner Bros. release. 


At the Music Hall 





Joan Fontaine plays 





opposite 


Bing Crosby in Paramount's ° 


“The Emperor Waltz.” 





ABSENTEEISM—A REASON! 


Some of the bare facts of 
on absenteeism, 
woman hours 


due to 


made for Skol, 
Of all the people 


exposed their bodies to sun, 52% 
permit themselves to burn, use no 
protection; and 42% get a burn 
once a season, 23% twice a sea- 
son, 14% three times a season. 
Sex may have soemthing to do 
with the ordeal of getting a tan 
the painful way. Same survey 
revealed that 88% of the women 
interviewed prefer to see a man 
with a good coat of tan in the 


summertime, and 78% of the men 
preferred to see a woman with a 
good ‘coat of tan instead of pink 
and white complexion during the 


season, 


life 
loss of man and 
sunburn 
turned up in an independent sur- 
vey by Fact Finders Association 
the suntan lotion. 
interviewed, 
men and women who deliberately 
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) —ON THE VARIETY STAGE— 


EXTRA 
Dean Martin 
Jerry Lewis 


Weekday Prices CHILDREN 


under |2 years 50¢c incl. Tax 


NEW YORK IS RUSHING TO THAT 3-IN-1 SHOW! | 


DAILEY 


! The Andrews Sisters | 


— 





Regards 


to Broadway 


TECHNICOLOR 


20th Century-Fox 


Produced by WALTER MOROSCO 


ON THE ICE STAGE—— 


“BAL MASQUE” 


featu ring 


CAROL LYNNE 
Arnold Shoda 


7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
Doors Open 10:30 A.M. 
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Color by 
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“The Emperor Waltz’ 
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Produced by Charles Brackett Directed by Billy Wilder 
A Paramount Picture 
ON STAGE: “AMERICAN RHAPSODY” — Produced by. 
nidoff, seiting by Bruno Maine. with the Roch 
Corps de Ballet, Glee Club. Music Hall Symp! 
chestra under the direction of Alexander Smallens 
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OME.—In the Avanti! of May 
23, 1948, Pietro Nenni 


lished an 





pub- 




























article which is 
quite sensational. In it the fusiontst 
leader recognizes a legitimate func- 
tion for the Italian Socialist Workers 
Party and the personal integrity of 
Saragat and Lombardo. It would 


be an error to believe that they 


have acted as they have for base 
motives,” he assures us. He ac- 
knowledges the defeat of the Popu- 
lar Democratic Front, and the ex- 
istence of a sort of “Communist 


Party imperialism.’ 


Since all these statements are an 


absolute denial of everything that 
Nenni has said in the past two year 
from him an 


we might expect 


honest recognition of the error of 
his ways. Instead, he assures us that 
besides the special function of Sara- 
vat’s Italian Socialist Workers Party, 
there exists a different function for 


ledicated 





in Italian Socialist Party 








By Siegfried Ciccotti 


intransigent opposition,” 
which renounces a priori all possi- 
bility of collaboration with bour- 
geois governments and, rejecting the 
30 years’ political ex- 
perience, returns to the inconclusive 
attitudes of 1919. 


to an 


lessons of 


Nenni does not explain how he 
reconciles this rigid stand with the 
collaboration given by his party to 
“bourgeois governments” from 194% 
to 1947 


Recent articles and comments in 
Avanti! give the impression that the 
bitterness in the ranks of the Nenni 
fusionists is not due so much to 
the failure of the Front in the elec- 
tions, as to the failure of the Italian 
Socialist Party within the Front. 
Out of the total of 183 Front depu- 
Nenni’s Socialist Party 
obtained only 36, or 20 percent. On 
1946, the Socialist Party re- 
5,000,000 votes, while the 
Communist Party garnered slightly 
more than 4,000,000. This is further 
that every time that a So- 
cialist Party links itself to a Com- 
the Socialists will lose. 


ties elected 


June 2, 


ceived 


proof 


munist Party, 





PUMA LG Le ee 


Liberals and the Catholie Church 
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The Neo-Autonomists 


S Socialism a fundamentally dif- 
ferent thing from Communism, or is 
it only a watered-down, or-a de- 
nicotinized version of it? And if it 
is a fundamentally different thing, 
is it not necessary that it place it- 
self on a completely different po- 
litical plane from that on which the 
function? This is the 
which was raised at the 
time of the split last January, when 
the Italian Socialist Workers Party 
was formed. And this pivotal ques- 
tion has now been raised, in a man- 
ner that suggests secession by Giu- 
seppe Romita, who has demanded 
the complete autonomy of Italian 
Socialists 


Communists 


question 


friends are the 
eternal soldiers and the 
heroes of the eleventh hour, the de- 
feated who volubly ex- 
plain away the defeat and ask to 
be confirmed in the command. Even 
today, the position assumed by Ro- 
mita and his friends remains, timid 
Romita is attempt- 
ing to put the blame on Nenni and 


Romita and hi 


summer 


generals 


and inadequate. 





| LETTERS 


From MATTHEW F. BLISS 


r HE letter of Mr. Charles H. Whittier of Somerville, Massachusetts, which ap- 
| peared in The New Leader, makes for interesting reading. Its principal thesis, 
with which some of the editors of The New Leader doubtless agree, is that 


Liberals may without inconsistency cooperate with liberal Catholics, but that col- 
laboration with the Roman Catholic Church, as such, would be for Liberals both 


+ 


‘senselsss and suicidal.” 
has given his permission for Liberals 
and certain Catholics to unite 
they hold in 
knows but that in the providence of 


upon 


things common, Who 


God—or should I mention God?—this 


generous concession by the sage of 
Somerville, Mass. will lead to brighte: 
and happier times for all of us. In 
a heterogeneous democracy like ours 
union upon basic things is not easy to 
bring about; but such union seems nec- 
essary merely for survival. 
It is imperative for those who be- 
lieve that there are princip'es funda- 
virile and flourishing 
democracy to decide upon what tho 

principles are, to unite upon them, and 
to put them into steadfast ana perme 
vering action. In Mr. Whittier’s vic) 
apparently, there are no principles fo 
which the Roman Church stands which 
Liberals could find acceptable in tht 
ceaseless struggle for that better litle 
for which most men yearn, The Chute 
is reactionary, fanatical, and intolerant 


mental to a 


It is nice as well as reassuring to know that Mr. Whittier 





It is guilty of political machination. 
It seeks to destroy American Democ- 
racy and to deprive non-Catholics of 
their civil and social rights. In brief, 
the principles for which this Church 
inflexibly stands are opposed to the 
broadening democracy and the social 
advance for which all genuine Amer- 
icans stand 


To support this sweeping indictment, 
Mr, Whittier presents several proofs. 
First there are books by Avro Man- 
hattan and by Paul Blanshard. Next 
there are the titles and several quota- 
tions of several papal encyclicals. I 
have no comment to make upon this 
alleged supporting evidence, except to 
say that I hope the readers of The 
New Leader who want to form a first 
hand judgment in this matter will 
read all this evidence in detail. If the 
Roman Catholic Church is the unmixed 
evil that Mr. Whittier says it is, I 
fully agree that the sooner non- 
Catholic Americans learn this 
fact the bette: 


grim 


v e 7 - , -_ 
ass C oming Next Week: innit 1140 


: 
i 
i 


A Discussion on Palestine—Two Articles by 


Solomon Shwarz 


Economist, author of the forthcoming, Labor in the Soviet Union 


Chaim G 


Editor, Jewish Frontier 


HEAL UAL HALO 


reenberg 






In order to expand his indictment of 
the Church, it might have been apropos 
for Mr. Whittier to include that or- 
ganization’s recent “political” activity 
in helping to defeat the Communist 
bid for power in Italy. Could this 
activity be characterized otherwise 
than as a Fascist plot to discredit a 
Socialist effort to bring social justice 
to the long-suffering proletariat of 
Italian lands and factories? And those 
“political machinations”, mentioned by 
Mr. Whittier, were not these convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by the “subver- 
Archbishop Stepinac, when a 
peoples’ court sentenced 
him to sixteen years in a Yugoslav 
prison? Did not witnesses for the state 
testify that the Archbishop was guilty 
of compelling members of the Ortho- 
dox Church to renounce their faith 
and under duress to become Roman 
Catholics? Were not the beneficient, 
just, and progressive qualities of Tito’s 
made apparent by the 
repeated testimony of seven American 
Protestant clergymen? Does not all 
this prove Mr. Whittier’s contention 
that Liberals ought to shun a Church 
whose political activities are ipso facto 
subversive? 

Among the popes mentioned in Mr. 
Whittier’s letter, there are two—Leo 
XIII amd Pius XI—who, have been 
built up by Catholic propaganda into 
great friends of the workingman. 
Quadragessimo Anno and Rerum No- 
rarum—two papal encyclicals appar- 
ently overlooked by Mr. Whittier— 
have some comforting things for the 
workingman and some stern warnings 
for the owners of capital; but as every- 
body knows, religious leaders should 
stick to religion and leave economic 
matters to those qualified to pronounce 
on them. Besides, these popes, in siding 
with the workingman as against the 
capitalist, must have had an ulterior 
motive; everybody knows that popes 
are of necessity Fascist and, hence, 


sive” 
democratic 


government 


AAYOOAQAS ATSC AVOUT ARREST UATE 


The Italian Popular Front 


Basso for the defeat of. the Front. 
But this miserable man does not 
even ask himself what his respon- 
sibilities would have been had the 
Front been victorious! Wouldn’t the 
victory of the Front have signalized 
the inevitable, progressive’ liquida- 
tion of the Socialist movement in 
Italy? 

The Italian Socialist Party Con- 
»pens in Genoa on June 27. 
There are signs of unrest and some 
pretense at change, but mainly it is 
a matter of personal rivalries, minor 
disagreements and tactical postur- 
ings. Some wish to liquidate the 
Democratic Popular Front—no he- 
roic enterprise, since the Front was 
finished by the recent electoral de- 
feat. The Genoa Congress may or 
may not declare the Front dead. 
But let them not assume heroic airs 


gress 


—they would be only killing a 
corpse. 
The Italian Socialist Party has 


been shipwrecked, and among its 
scattered wreckage these little men, 
who steered it onto the rocks, grasp 


at anything in order to remain 


afloat. 





ave not genuinely interested in the 
welfare of ordinary people. And while 
on the subject of “political meddling” 
by the Roman clergy here is yet an- 
other item to bolster Mr. Whittiers 
case. Not long ago the Catholic Bishops 
of the United States issued a statement 
in behalf of the worker and his right 
to a living wage, but this unwarraned 
interference by the “Church” in a 
“political” matter beyond its propert 
sphere was promptly rebuked by Mr. 
David Lawrence in one of his syndi- 
cated columns. The workers ought to 
have their just deserts, but no clergy- 
man—especially if he be a Catholic 
clergyman—has any competence t? 
speak upon matters concerning the 
marketplace. Here is another typical 
example, no doubt, of what Mr. Whit- 
tier has in mind. 

As Mr. Whittier also might have 
pointed out, the pity of it is that 
this old hide-bound, superstitious, and 
anachronistic institution still has the 
power to seduce so many promising 
miods with its “time-worn smoke 
screens” and its “classic evasions.” In 
small and benighted minds, like those 
of the writer, who has without question 
accepted these clerical evasions since 
birth, the situation is deplorable but 
understandable. What really defies ex- 
planation is the spectacle of all those 
alert, tough, and non-religious minds 
which so frequently and mysteriously 
abandon their independence to accept 
the tyrannical and intolerant yoke # 
toman superstition, Perhaps, howevéel 
Mr. Whittier could unravel this enigm 

As a subscriber to The New Leader 
for the past few years who has beet 
tremendously impressed by its work 
in exposing Communist duplicity, I 4 
pathetically eager to know how I ca# 
become a genuine Liberal without 
giving up my Catholic faith. Will thé 
gentleman from Somerville please gi¥@ 
me the solution to this problem? 

New York City. 
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(Continued from Page Seven) 
greater solidarity among non-European 
trade unions. 


Actually, the Government itself pro- 
yoked the strike by consistently ignor- 
ing requests on the part of the miners, 
through their union, for a small in- 
crease. These petitions have been put 
forward regularly since 1941. 


The Chamber of Mines recently issued 
acircular which read: “On no account 
were they (the employers) to meet or 
negotiate or in any way to recognize 
the existence of a union.” 


* + * 


SrRIKEs have continued in other 
areas, and there has developed also a 
strong movement to fight the Pass 
laws; also, other groups are raising 
their voices on behalf of the non- 
whites. In addition, there is the Indian 
Passive Resistance Movement, organ- 
ized in June, 1946 (against recent 
legislation setting up strictures in land 
ownership and tenancy, and restric- 
tions in travel); Manila] Gandhi, son 
of the Mahatma, is among its leaders. 
The protest of these to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, brought 
by India on behalf of the South African 
Indians; the fact that India won and 
in doing so showed to what extent 
discrimination flourishes in the coun- 
try; the widespread reports, the re- 
peated arrests (Indians continue to 


-for the trader, 


flout the law), the fact that some 
white men are siding with them—all 
these point toward continuing struggle 
for justice. 


Finally, there is the faci that South 
Africa did not win her United Nations 
move to take over Southwest Africa. 
Those who opposed the Government’s 
move to annex the Southwest claimed, 
among other things, that it wished to 
do so for the additional native labor 
that it would bring to the gold mines. 
Despite the large black population, 
only half of native manpower em- 
ployed in the mines comes from within 
South Africa itself. As the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines reported before the 
Government Mining Commission in 
1943, of 360,000, the number employed 
in an average year, roughly a third is 
recruited from territories outside the 
country’s borders. The remaining 63,000 
come from the British Protectorates, 
those areas adjoining, which are ad- 
ministered directly by the British 
Crown. 


But. perhaps the most hopeful sign 
was the last move made by the Smuts 
Government. It was acknowledged that 
many mines, particuarly the lower- 
grade ones, would not be able to func- 
tion financially if they were to raise 
the natives’ wages. This is because 
the Government taxes them to a very 
high degree (thereby lowering taxes 
farmer, etc.). To its 





Suicide or Abundance? 


credit, the Smuts Government brought 
about a first reduction in mine taxation. 
For the future presperity of the 


country as a whole, better economic 


and social conditions for the black 
man are essential. But with the return 
of the Nationalists to power, this little 
glimmer of hope is at least dimmed. 
The new names in power make somber 
reading for the days to come. 

The Minister of Mines and Economic 
Development, Eric H. Louw, long has 
been an advocate of narrow-minded 
racialism; Barend J. Schoeman, Min- 
ister of Labor and Public Works, made 
the statement that “the whole future 
of Afrikanerdom is dependent on a 
German victory” while South Africa 
was at war with Germany; the Minister 
of Lands, Johannes G. Strydom, is a 
noted agitator for white man’s domi- 
nation of the natives. The recent elec- 
tions also resulted in marked success 
for extremist groups within the Na- 
tionalist Party. These factions sub- 
scribe to the Nazi credo, with the 
Dutch or Afrikaner as the “Master 
Race.” 

All these would do well to heed the 
words of Dr. Bernard Price, noted 
physicist and sociologist, who said 
not long ago: “Sooner or later, color 
prejudice will be the suicide of South 
Africa.” For color prejudice, brought 
down to its final digit, represents re- 
tarded living for the bulk of its in- 
habitants. 





SDF NEWS 


Eastern Regional S.D.F. Convention, 
meeting jointly with New York City 
Convention, will be held in New York 
City, September 17, 18, 19. The posi- 
tion of the S.D.F. on national and inter- 
national problems, on the presidential 
elections, and unification of Socialist 
forces in the U.S.A. will be established. 
... Bushkill, Pa.: August Claessens will 
House forum on “Current Social and 
Speak on July 19, 20, 21, 22 at Unity 
Political Problems.”’. Philadelphia, 
Pa: Work is in progress to build up 
the James H. Maurer Branch in mem- 
bership and effectiveness. A number 
of new members have been obtained. 
Next meeting early in July. 

Joint Meeting of City Executive Com- 
mittee of the S.D.F. and J.S.V. will 
be held June 30, 7:30 p. m. The purpose 
of this meeting is to coordinate pro- 
posals and recommendations to the 
City Convention. . . . Radio: A new 
half hour program will go over WEVD 
on July 6, 10 p. m. to 10:30 p. m., and 
continue for 7 Tuesdays thereafter. 
These programs will be in the nature 
of symposiums and debates with well- 
known speakers and a moderator. The 
July. 6 program on “Labor Looks at 
the Republican National Conyention” 
July 13 “Are American Liberties in 
Danger?”. . . Youth Gathering: June 
29, 7:30 p. m., at Rand School, 7 East 
Ith St. Speaker: Theodore Schapiro. 

Hillquit Branch of Midwood and 

Brighton: June 28, 8:30 p. m., in home 
of Dr. Louis Sabloff, 1970 East 18th St, 
B’klyn, August Claessens- East 
Bronx Branch meets June 28. 8:30 p. m., 
at 862 E. Tremont Ave. Algernon 


Lee Speaks on Station WEVD every 
Saturday at 9:30 p. m 
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® Scuttling President Truman’s re- 
quest for expansion of the Social Se- 
curity system to include some 20,000,- 
000 workers not covered at present, 
the Republican higher command this 
week brought in its own substitute for 
the Truman program. This substitute 
would extend coverage. on a permissive 
basis, to employees of certain non- 
profit organizations totaling about 
3,500,000. persons. At the same time it 
would take away Social Security from 
outside salesmen, 750,- 
000 workers. 

President Truman also asked for an 
increase in old age benefits, So far the 
Republicans have ignored this point. 


totaling about 


- * - 
®@ The elimination of the Keefe rider 
on Communists in 


government em- 
ployment leads to indications that 
the Federal workers branch of the 
Communist-dominated United Public 


Workers union will remain a part of 
UPWA for the present. If the Keefe 
rider had gone through the Federal 
workers branch would have split off 
and become what it originally was— 
the United Federal Workers union. 

* 7 * 

Telephone rates will go up 15 to 
25 percent in New Jersey. With the 
high cost of speaking, now more 
than ever silence is golden. 

* ” ” 

Many observers are convinced that 
tary controls to curb inflation is 
the GOP-sponsored system of volun- 
utterly ineffective. Self-control is no 
way to achieve pelf-conitrol. 





A EUROPEAN COMMENT 

A friend in Prague, whose name 
cannot be revealed, 

“I am happy to report that The 
New Leader is reaching me regular- 
ly, and you simply cannot imagine 
how much I enjoy reading if. The 
comments on events here were ex- 
cellent. My copy is read by a circle 
of friends. One of them is so im- 
patient that he comes to see me 
solely to find whether the week's 
issue of the NL has arrived. He 
tells me that if he reads the NL 
he need not bother about other 
American papers, none of which 
are as good as the NL. . I was 
imprisoned for a few days and was 
very sick, but am all right again 
now. But most of my old friends 
lost their jobs and are assigned to 
work in the mines or repairing the 
pavement. Daily I see doctors, law- 
yers, teachers at work on the sireet 
gang.” 


writes: 


Plight of the 
DP’s 


(Continued from Page Four) 


Germany, are joining them very 
slowly. There are still 17,000 Latvians, 
8,000 Lithuanians and 3,200 Estenians 
in the British zone who are able to 
work and waiting for their chance. 
Wiliam H, Tuck, the executive sec- 
retary in Geneva, reports that there 
are 157,000 
camps solely because of a 
transportation to countries willing to 
receive them. By moving the.e people 
now the organization could save about 
$21,000,000 yearly on its budget. Is 
there really no remedy to that situ- 
ation, before these 157,000 persons too 
“non-el gible” by 
scurvy, and tuberculosis? 
Congressman Frank L. Chelf, 
ber of the Fulton 
rightly ins:sts in h’s report of O-t. 13, 
1947, that the “recruiting teams” in 
the. DP camps should 
skimming off 


refugees in European 


lack of 


become anemia, 
mem- 


subcommittee, 


desist from 
“the cream of the crop.” 
In every camp he visited he learned 
that interested nations sought to au- 
thorize immigration of young, healthy, 
intelligent, and unmarried men and 
women. By sejarating young people 
from their older relatives, the DP 
camps are turned into poor-houses 
for the aged and sick. “The displaced 
persons must be dealt with as individ- 
uals with human rights due all man- 


kind and not as so much war surplus 


material,” writes Mr. Chelf. 
The recruiting countries should 
study the solution of the refugee 


problem in Sweden where it has been 
settled quickly without the aid of IRO 
or any international organization. The 
30,000 Baltic sought 


sanctuary in that country in the 
autumn of 1944 were encouraged to 


refugees who 


work in free competition with the 
Swedish citizens. Over 70 percent of 
these refugees are now engaged in 
productive work and they provide 
for all the members of their faiilies, 


for their sick and aged. By the end 
of 1946 they had covered all expenses 
on their behalf and are_now conirb- 
uting about $150,000,000 vearly to 
Sweden’s national economy. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of i 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member - Ah. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE — 100% UNION * 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
aay CO = STREET 


Telephone: 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 


TAMIMENT SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INSTITUTE 


(From Thursday, June 24, through Sunday, June 27) 


AN AMERICAN PROGRAM FOR WORLD PEACE IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


SPEAKERS: 


Kenneth Crawford, Ely Culbertson, David Dallin, Ladislav Fargo, Louis Fischer, Waldo Frank, Dr. Chaim Greenberg, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
Algernon Lee, David Lewis, Dr. Walden Moore, Dr. Vernon Nash, Dr. Jean Pajus, Norman Thomas, Friedx Utley, Abraham Wilson. 


CAMP TAMIMENT, PA. 


Conference Rates (per day) 
Regular Cabins . . .$10.00 
Deluxe Cabins ... $12.00 
Club House Rooms $15.00 & up 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Hit and Error on Russia 


N the language of baseball, the game of 

which the writer is an unashamed addict, 

President Truman might be credited with 
a hit and charged with an error in his discus- 
sion of Russia on his western trip. The error 
was his offhand reference to “Old Joe” Stalin 
as an amiable, well-meaning individual who 
would like to keep his promises, but who is 
held in leash by a stern and uncooperative 
Politbureau. 

This naive interpretation of Soviet politics 
probably inspired a loud laugh on the part of 
“Old Joe” when he read it. To be sure, the idea 
that Stalin can be thwarted and outvoted in 
the Politbureau is not original with Truman. 
lt began to gain circulation at the time of the 
Yalta conference, early in 1945. 

Now, it may well have suited Stalin’s pur- 
poses to hint that he would like to be more 
conciliatory, but that he must reckon with 
Soviet “public opinion.” But it runs counter to 
all the known facts of Soviet political life to 
believe that his supreme dictatorial power can 
be crossed or limited. There is a long obituary 
list of individuals who have disagreed with 
Stalin or who were accused of having plotted 
against him. This list includes every member: 
(Stalin himself excepted) of the seven-man 
Politbureau at the time of Lenin's death: 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov, Bukharin, Trotsky, 
Tomsky 

If Stalin could thus effectively “liquidate” o1 
men with historic revolutionary 
records (and the list of his victims also includes 
some of the most prominent Soviet diplomats 
generals, political figures and economic admin- 
istrators), does it seem reasonable to believe 
that he is today a prisoner of his own puppets? 
Is it likely that the present membership of 
the Politbureau, men who are Stalin’s hand- 
picked favorites, who owe their political careers 
to him, would have either the ability or desire 


to sang up and oust him from power 
. a » 


“rub .out” 


On the other hand, Truman hit several nails 
solidilv on the head in his speech on foreign 
policv at the University of California. (It is 
probable that this speech was outlined by 
expert advisers, while the improvisation about 
“Old Joe” was the President’s own spontaneous 
inspiration.) One point that was well-worth 
making is that issues in dispute between Mos- 
cow and Washington are not exclusively, or 
even primarily, differences between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. As the President 
put it very accurately: 

“The cleavage that exists is not between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. It 
® between the Soviet Union and the resi 
of the world.” 

The truth of this statement is obvious if one 
calls the roll of the main disputes of the post- 
war vears: the German and Austrian peace 
treaties, the differences about control of atomic 
energy, the issues in Greece and Korea, the 
systematic violation of Soviet pledges about 
“unfettered elections” and “democratic meth- 
ods” in the “Iron Curtain” countries. 

This point should have been stressed in the 
communication from Ambassador Smith to 
Molotov which touched off the Soviet “peace 
offensive.” But “better late than never” is a 
maxim that may hold good in diplomacy as in 
other fields. Truman is also to be congratu- 
lated for emphasizing that “there is nothing to 
negotiate when one nation disregards the 
principles of international conduct to which all 
members of the United Nations subscribe and 
habitually uses coercion or open aggression In 
international affairs.” 

“ 


* * 


I AM SURE news of the death, at the age of 
eighty-five, of Rufus Jones, outstanding figure 
in American Quakerism, excited feelings of 


ty 


sorrow far beyond the ranks of the Society of 
Friends. Dr. Jones was my professor oi phi- 
losophy and psychology at Haverford. No one, 
I think, could come into contact with him with- 
out being impressed by the simple. unpreten- 
tious kindness of his character. 

He was both a man of thought and a man of 
action.» He was a distinguished authority on 
the Quaker faith, and among his books is a life 
of George Fox. He also took a deep interest 
in the history of religious mystics of all ages 
and countries. And he demonstrated his faith 
through works. He was the organizer and for 
many years the active head of the American 
Friends Service Committee, which gave help 
wherever there was acute suffering in the wake 
of two wars and many violent revolutions, to 
homeless French and Italians, to starving Ger- 
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mans and Russians, to Jewish victims of ¢ 
Nazis, to férgotten refugees from Spain 
ways in a spirit of non-political humanity. — 

Rufus Jones was generally recognized as thi 
embodiment of the Quaker ideal of peace an 
goodwill to all men. But he was a very charm 
ing and distinctive personality in his own right 
Very typical of his unassuming modesty ang 
hospitality was his action in polishing the shoeg! 
of a British ecclesiastical dignitary who visited 
him in his cottage and pocketing with a twinkle 
in his eye the dollar which the guest left for 
the “boy” who had performed this office. In ay 
little informal talk which I heard him give e 
Tokyo he said, with the mixture of idealis 
and humorous realism that added up to such’ a 
delightful compound in his character: 

“It is part of our faith that there is some- 
thing divine in every human being. Now! — 
know there are some people in whom it re-_ 
quires a tremendous act of faith to see even © 
a spark of anything divine. But the spark 
is there just the same.” 

Rufus Jones never wavered in his pacifist 
convictions and did not hesitate to expose hime} 
self to denunciation by criticizing methods. of 
obliteration bombing in the late war. But 
pacifism was more persuasive because there 
was in it no trace of self-righteousness, intoler«! 
ance or bitterness. In fact, I doubt whether 
Rufus Jones ever cherished a bitter thoug 
about anyone in the course of a long and very™ 
active life. 





The Record and the Campaign 


AST WEEK the Republican majority in the 
House of Representatives allowed the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill to be 

smothered in committee. This week the Re- 
publican National Convention is adopting a 
resolution couched in these pleasant words: 
“We recommend Federal aid to the states for 
slum clearance and low-rental housing pro- 
grams.” Seldom has the discrepancy between 
performance and promise been more dramati- 
cally and cynically hurled into the face of the 
American people. 

It is true that this is not the whole story, but 
it is typical of about half of the story. Of the 
round dozen deeds for which the GOP cam- 
paigners are vociferously claiming credit, 
approximately half lie in the field of foreign 
affairs. “And it happens that this is the only 
action of the 80th Congress which is demon- 
strably good. Measures designed to reconstruct 
the democratic nations of the world and to 
strengthen the anti-totalitarian front fit indubi- 
tably on the credit side of the ledger. These 
measures, however, were bipartisan. In the 
field of domestic economy the Republicans gave 
a very feeble performance. The things left 
undone constitute a formidable list. Urgently 
needed legislation on education, housing, health 
and old age insurance, price control, and the 
whole list of civil rights was allowed to perish 
from neglect. The Taft-Hartley Bill, the Tax 
Reduction Bill, the Bulwinkle Bill and the 
Rent ‘Extension Bill are either questionable or 
downright bad. 

The good part of the Congressional achieve- 
ment was put through at the urging of the 
Democratic President and with the support of 
Democratic Congressmen. It offers no basis for 
a campaign against the Democratic candidates 
in the coming election. A more important point 
is the fact that if, on account of our failure 
to pass anti-inflation measures, our economy 
should head into a depression, our entire pro- 
gram of European and Asiatic reconstruction 
would be undermined to the point of collapse. 
By neglecting the responsibilities theoretically 
assumed with the passing of the Full Employ- 
ment Bill, Congress has endangered, not only 
our domestic economy, but our entire world 
position. That is, the positive achievements of 
the 80th Congress are subject to the possible 
negative effect of its failures. 


a 


The Expanding Realm 
Of Rights 


Our original Bill of Rights consisted of 10 
articles. The draft issued by the UN Human 
Rights Commission on June 18 runs to 28. 
Apparently mankind are now to enjoy nearly 


three times as many “righis” as they did 
century and a half ago 

The sentence found here which is most cor 
spicuously lacking from our initial charter i 
a part of Article 21: “Everyone has the rig 
to work and pay and to protection again 
unemployment.” Mrs. Roosevelt draws atten 
tion to the fact that the United States h 
recognized this right in passing the Employs 
ment Act of 1946. Each inhabitant of the earth’ 
is to be verbally assured, further, of the: right 
“to rest and leisure” and to a shareiins“the 
cultural life of the communiiy.” A large ordem 
for any country, East or West. 7 

This draft declaration, as Mrs. Roosevelt 
cautiously remarks, has no binding force upom 
anyone. It is designed to serve, merely, as 
sort of compass for mankind in their way 
onward and upward. But it is proposed to dra 
up a Covenant of Human Rights which will 
be a sort of treaty among nations to enforce 
rights enumerated. Even the most earnes 
supporters of UN are entitled to a good dealt 
of skepticism with regard to enforcement. But 
it would be interesting to have some inter 
national Public Opinion Institute, after prop 
inquiries, give a rating to the 57 membe 
nations of the UN on the degree to which thei 
citizens enjoy the 28 “rights.” Which nation 
would be at the top? Which one at the bottom? 
And—a most interestins question—where would 
the US be have ed? And where the USSR? 
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